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Did You Ever Use 
Press Clippings? 








Do you want everything printed in the news- 
poner, magazine and trade press of the United 
tates and Canada on any particular subject? 


Send us your order, describing what you want 
us to clip. enclose $2 and we will send you our 
service, for one month, mailing you daily or 
weekly all clippings found on your topic. 


We read and clip about 25,00) publications 
each month. 


Manufacturers can learn where there is a market 
for their goods and how best to reach it. 


Busin2ss Men can obtain reliable tips which lead 
£ business brought in on the follow-up plan. 


Anyone can gather all that is printed about 
matters of im nediate interest, the latest and 
best thought from many sources. 





“IT NEARLY 
TEMPTS ME 


UNITED STATES PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU hed ie 


153 La Salle Street, Chicago, U. S. A WASHED!" 
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You Must Read 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


IF YOU WANT TO MAKE YOUR HOME ATTRACTIVE 
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House Beautiful Competition 

It is a monthly magazine which gives you all the newest ideas in decoration and 

ey 

furnishing, tells you the fashions in linens, hangings, window curtains, wall-papers ; k 
s 

describes successful houses costing from $800 to $4,000, and gives plans and pictures t 


of them. It prints articles on arts and crafts, and tells you how to make furniture, 
baskets, weave rugs, make bead bags and candle shades, and a thousand other things 
for yourself and your home. It shows by illustrations what other people have done 
and what you can do. It shows wherein taste goes farther than 
money; it is interesting and practical and is the only magazine of the kind pub- 
lished. 

Regular departments are devoted to Notes and Comments from New York, 
Home Economics, The Home Garden, Outdoor Work for Women, Housekeeper’s 
Department, Seen in the Shops, Art and Artists, Questions and Answers (problems 
in decoration and furnishing answered by experts free of charge), Arts and Crafts, 
Collectors’ Interests (china, silver, pewter, furniture, etc.). 


The House Beautiful is a magazine which no woman interested in the beauty 
of her home can afford to be without. It is full of suggestions for house building. 
house decorating and furnishing, and is equally valuable for people of large or 
small incomes. 
ELLEN M. HENROTIN, ex-Pres. Nat. Fed. of Women's Clués. 
Its readers all say it is a work remarkably worthy, thorough, and useful. The magazine costs $2.00a year. But to 
have you test its value, for 59 cents we will send it to you for three future months, including the great April Country 
House Number, the largest of the year. Enclose 50 cents and address 


HERBERT S. STONE, Publisher 
1r ELDREDGE COURT, CHICAGO 


Send at once. Ghe January and February issues were entirely sold out 
twithin a few days of publication. 
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It is all you claim 
for it.—A. R. Harper, 
Danville, Ill. We highly 
recommend it.— Fas. Wallace 
& Son, Parnassus, Pa. 

Size 4x 084 inches, Price $5.00 
prepaid in the United.States. rite 
for FREE booklet. Agents wanted. 
Cc. E. LOCKE MFG. CO., 58 Walnat St., Kensett,lowa 











a Sexual Facts 


The information in these books will 
insure marital happiness and save man- 
kind untold suffering. 


The Sex Series 


The only complete series of books 
ublished on delicate subjects. Written 
yin a manner understood by every person 
and information given which should not 
be hidden by false or foolish modesty. 
Commended by medical authorities 
everywhere. 
‘ ” 

books to boys and men: “Young Do >” “Young Man, 
7 7 |,” *Man of Forty-five.” 
and women: * Young Girl,” ‘ Young 
Wife,” **Woman of Forty-five.” 
Table of contents 
i 


st free. s free. 
Vir Publish ingCo 2203 LandT tle Bldg Philadetphia Pa 











HEMORRHOIDS. “THE ONLY WAY” 


In this progressive era it is not necessary 
FOR ANY CASE OF PILES TO BE CUT 


Or go to a hospital, take c.uloroform or lie in 
bed for weeks under opiates, when nearly 6,000 
men and women have been cured by this treat- 
ment without pain or detention from business. 
Many cases were from 20 to 40 years’ standing. 
It is absolutely certain. Names sent for investi- 
gation. It is nat a nostrum proposition. For fur- 
ther particulars call on or write THOS. J. KIS- 

3 . D., Room 81, Columbian Bldg., 916 Mar- 
ket street, San Francisco. 


SOZODONT 


Tooth Powder 


“Good for Bad Teeth 
Not Bad for Good Teeth” 


Gives the Teeth a Pearly Lustre 


BIGBOX tor 25¢ 


TOP 
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RHEUMATISM 


Cured Through the Feet 


Don’t TaKe Medicine, External Remedy Brings 
Quick Relief. Sent FREE ON AP- 
PROVAL. TRY IT. 


We want everyone who has rheumatism to send us 
his or her name. We will send by return mail a pair of 
Magie Foot Drafts, the wonderful external cure which 
has brought more comfort into the United States than 
any internal remedy ever made. If they give relief, 
send us One Dollar; if not, don’t send us a cent—you decide. 


ae TRADE MARK ut 





Magic Foot Drafts are worn on the soles of the feet 
and cure by absurbing the poisonous acids in the blood 
through the large pores. They cure rheumatism in every 
part ofthe body. It must be evident to you that we 
couldn’t afford to sen the drafts on approval if they did 
not cure, even after everything else has failed. 


Since I used the Drafts | walk without crutches. They 
do just what you claim. 
ANNIE LEE GUNN, Augusta, Ark. 
I am much pleased with your cheap and simple rem- 
edy. I have found it to be just ate su promised, 
i J. H. DIRKMAN, Danube, Minn. 
- {never found anything that would help me_before 
trying your Drafts. JOHN WHITE, Grafton, Mich. 
have suffered with rheumatism for the past ten years 
but Magic Foot Drafts have entirely cured me. I have 
felt no pain since uaing them. 

, MRS. MARY ST. ANGE, Woonsocket, R. I. 
r»We have thousands of long letters of gratitude from 
men and women cured of rheumatism by Magic Foot 
Drafts. Will you let themcure you? Write today to the 
Magic Foot Draft Co., 334 E. Oliver =. Jackson, Mich., for a trial 

air of drafts free on approval. We send also a valuable 
oklet on rheumatism, free. 


GOOD WAGES 


You can make good wages canvas- 


sing forthe OVERLAND MONTHLY 





Boys and girls can earn man’s wage. 


Write for blanks to _ subscription 


manager, 
OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
320 Sansome Street S. F. 





MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


po 
mail only and guarrantee success. Hundreds write: 





For booklet, testimonials and FREE tuition contract, address. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


at your home. We will give free for advertising purposes 48 music 

lessons for beginners or advanced pupils on Piano, 

Guitar, Cornet, Violin or Mandolin (your expense will only be the cost of 

etege and the music you use,which is small.) Weteach by 
i 


‘an, Banjo, 


sh I had known of your school before.” 
U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC,BOX 821, 19 UNION SQUARE, 
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ISSUE OF STOCK TO COMPLETE EQUIPMENT OF 
AUTOMOBILE FACTORY OF THE 


American Manufacturing Co. 


OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


The American Automobile, Gasoline Runabouts, Touring Cars, 
Special Machines and Motor,Launches 


Incorporated under the laws of the District of Columbia. Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Are now selling 100,000 shares of the treasury stock, par value, $1.00 per 
share, fully paid and non-assessable. NOW BEING SOLD AT s50c. A SHARE 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS.—A. Gary Carter, William L. Dunham, Charles L. Mann, | 


Thomas J. McConnell, F. C. Jackson, Frank L. Carter. 
Business men and investors do not care to risk capital or property unless they know, 


but they have invested a good many millions in the automobile business from the be- 


ginning. 2 
The opportunity is a great one, and the manufacturers are seizing it, and the result is 


THE MIGHTIEST REVOLUTION IN TRANSPORTATION SINCE STEVENSON STOKED , 


; HIS FIRST LOCOMOTIVE. 
| Never was there such an offer to investors as this opportunity for exceptionally large 


and unprecedented dividends in such short space of time as now being offered to pur- 
chasers of stock in the AMERICAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, the manufacturers 
of THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE. 

Orders for cars now being booked for 1904 delivery. 


Prices, $550 to $6000 
The annual output of THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE is expected to exceed 1,000 
cars, with a net profit of $100 and exceeding $800 each. At $100 per car will give 
| Annual Net Profit $100,000 
| PATENT BUSINESS 


The number of patents granted by the U. S. Patent Office for the year 1903 were 
30,699, and the fees received by attorneys exceeded $1,000,000. 

THE AMERICAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, by an extensive advertising cam- 
paign, expect to handle 4,000 claims for 1904, which will net this company in fees, 


Net $100,000, thus maHing a grand net total of $200,000 


In addition to the above net earnings, we make over 100 per cent net on numerous 


patented articles that this company now manufacture and sell. 
Number of shares allotted for this purpose is 400,000, of which 300,000 have been dis- 


posed of. This should enable this company to declare annually 


50 per cent dividends on the par value payable semi-annually 























WE WILL MAKE A FORTUNE FOR YOU As this stock can now be purchased at 
if you have the patent or the idea. 50 cents a share, this being one-half of the 
LET US manufacture and sell your pa- par value, should pay holders of same a 


tented article on a royalty. DIVIDEND OF 100 PERCENT ON THEIR 
PROCURE your U. S. and foreign patents. CASH INVESTMENT ANNUALLY. 
PATENTS bought and sold. At the same time increase the original 


REGISTER your trade-marks and copy- investment ten-fold. 
rights. Not less than five shares issued. For 


WHY? We employ experts; have FACILI- information, write 
TIES and Service. AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


MOTTO—"Honesty and Integrity.” Washington, D. C. 


Representatives and Agents Wanted Everywhere to Handle Our Patented Household 
and Other Articles 













































































LAST BOUND TRAVELERS 


should bear in mind the fact that the Overland Limited is the train of trains 
between San Francisco and Chicago. The equipment is perfect, including 
buffet-library car. It is electric lighted throughout, and carries first-class 
passengers only. Leaves San Francisco at 10:20 a. m. daily via Southern 
Pacific and Union Pacific lines, and the 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE and 
ST. PAUL RAILWAY 


The Eastern Express, another good train for the East leaves San Francisco 
at 6:00 p. m. daily, via the same route. In addition to the standard sleepers 
this train carries a tourist sleeping car from San Francisco to Chicago 
daily, and from Los Angeles, Mondays and Saturdays. Berth rate in tour- 
ist car only $7.00 to Chicago. 


For tickets, folders, and reservations, ask any agent of Southern Pacific 
Company, or address, 








C. L. CANFIELD, General Agent E. K. GARRISON, Traveling Pas. Agent 
635 Market St., S. F. 248 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 
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Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 
by the use of 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used and 
endorsed by leading physicians every- 
where. It is absolutely harm- 
less, yet a most powerful healing 
agent. 

By killing the germs that cause 
these diseases, without injury to the 
tissue, Hydrozone cures the patient. 
Sold by Leading Druggists. If not 
at yours, will send bottle, prepaid, 
on receipt of 25 cents. 


re, Caticlan 


Y 59 Prince Street, NEW YORK 
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From Ranch To KitcHen 


From raising the cattle on their 
immense ranches of 1,100 square 
miles, to fillin the jars, so well 
known the world around, 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beef 





is absolutely controlled by the LIE=- 
I OMPANY. H % 


BIG C ence its quality 
and purity. Its high concentration 
is the secret of its great economy. 
Careful housekeepers find that it 
reduces expenses while improving 
the cooking. 







Genuine with blue sig- 
nature of J. v. Liebig: 














Free vaiuabie booklet on huw to treat uiseuse 


85,000 Sunday and 62,000 Daily 


is the Guaranteed Distribution of the 


SAN FRANCISCO CALL 


THE LEADING HOME} PAPER OF 
THE PACIFIC COAST, AND 







Ghe Best Advertising Medium 






John D. Spreckels, Publisher and Proprietor 
John McNaught, Manager. 
W. S. Martin, Business Manager 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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The Balcony of Lindajara, Alhambra. 
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Sturdy Japanese Agriculturists 





A salmon run during the season 
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Eschscholtzla 
or California Golden. Poppy. 
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Miss Frances Starr, Alca 
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FISH OF THE WESTERN SEA 


Some Strange and Curious Ones 





BY HARRY R. P. FORBES 





Barracuda 


HE number of fish that live in 
the West, their gamy propen- 
sities and their savory flesh, 

make them one of the greatest at- 
tractions of the Coast. A man im- 
bued with the natural spirit and 
instincts of a true sportsman will 
go farther to find good fishing than 
for any other sport. 

This has been exemplified by the 
number of fishermen who come an- 
nually to cast their lines in the Pa- 
cific Ocean. They come from the 
East and the South, from the North 
even from Europe to fight the tuna, 
the black bass, the jewfish and the 
yellowtail. Men who have tired 


of the tarpon of the Florida coast 
find new inspiration in tugging a 
tuna. 





A 


Walking fish 


. ‘ 


= 


fe ee ee 


The migratory fishes come to the 
Mecca of the sportsman, Catalina 
Island, about the first of May, and 
remain until December. During 
this period the channel lying be- 
tween the coast islands and _ the 
shores of Southern California is 
simply alive with fish. The most 
soul-inspiring sport that can _ be 
found is the rod and reel chase af- 
ter the famous tuna. 

This fish is merely an exagger- 
ated specimen of mackerel, with 
coarse and unsavory flesh, and de- 
serves no mention in the record of 
food fish. They are dainty eaters 
and their bill of fare consists prin- 
cipally of the most charming and 
seductive of finny creatures—the 
flying fish. - 


*. 








176 Overland 

The average weight of a tuna is 
one hundred pounds, but _ the 
strength is that of many _horse- 
power. Frightened, infuriated by 
the sense of being caught, this mon- 
ster fish dashes off with the speed 
of a race horse. The men and boat 
attached to him are as sa‘ls, judging 
from the rate at which the monster 
speeds, in spite of all efforts made 
to check the rush. Frequently the 
big fellow will tow a boat for miles 
out to sea, and then make a sudden 
turn and retrace his flight. This 
turn is the saving of the line, but 
the lack of it would frequently 
prove the saving of the tuna, if 
he only knew that there was but 
a few more feet of line between 
him and freedom. For once at the 
end of the line, a sudden jerk, and 
the tuna’s strength is sufficient to 
free him. 

He is caught by being tired out. 
He dashes here and there, makes 
silent sulks and trips to the bottom 
of the sea; but all in vain. Finally 
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Flying fish 










Monthly. 


his strength fails and the gaff hauls 
him overboard the wrong way, and 
he lies a captive hero in the bottom 
of the boat. 

After chasing the tuna, it is mild 
sport to go fishing for the other 
large fish. The only difference is 
that some sportsmen prefer to fish 
with a hand-line rather than rod and 
reel; and all the large game fish, 
other than the tuna, are caught with 
a metal or bone jig. 

The fish of the Pacific might be 
put in three classes: game, commer- 
cial and curious. There would be 
included in the first class the tuna, 
(prince of sport), albicore, bonito, 
yellowtail, jewfish, black bass, bar- 
tacuda, and even the sea_ bass. 
While many of them are good food 
fish, they do not hold a place in 
the commercial world with salmon, 
mackerel, halibut, cod, smelt, sea 
trout or pilchard. They are all fa- 
miliar inhabitants of the Western 
waters. 

There is a striking similarity in 
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A fine Record at Catalina 


the habits of the game fish of the 
West: they are not natural murder- 
derers, that is ,killing for the love 
of the gore, like the blue fish; nor 
are their maws steel-lined like a 
cod’s; nor do they leave the salt 
water to spawn, like the salmcn. 
They simply search for food, de- 
vour it, and fight for life, if neces- 
sary. 

The salmon ,as a fish of worth 
and a fish of sense, heads the list. 
It is even romantic; it goes a long 
way to find its lady-love. Never 
daunted by height of precipice or 
rushing flow of water, it manages 
to ascend the stream flowing into 
the sea that it has chosen to essay 
as spawning ground. It is curious 
to see him leap to the top of a high 
fall of water, fairly whizzirg 
through the air and clutching to the 
bits of ledge, he clambers on up and 
over into smooth water, where he 
rests and then continues his jour- 
ney. Trolling for salmon is one of 
the greatest sports, and canning sal- 
mon one of the chief industries of 
the Northwest. 

Salmon is not valued alone for 
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the silver spoon that is frequently 
within its mouth, but for the fun 
of putting it there. There are others 
who fish for salmon beside men— 
they are hogs. The stoic, grunting 
creature delights to wade into a 
stream and with its mouth embrace 
a bright red salmon as it is retur”- 
ing from the spawning ground. 
Farmers are compelled to fence their 
land that borders on salmon streams 
that the hogs may not indulge their 
piscatorial proclivities to the detri- 
ment of their commercial value, 7s 
a diet of fish will make the cured 
pork taste fishy. 

The halibut banks on the Pacific 
Coast have become famous for the 
excellent quality of fish procured. 
This is a fish with a pious name, for 
it owes its nomenclature to the 
word “holy” or “holiday”; becau-e 
at one time it was “holiday” fool. 
The flesh is coarse, but exceeding'y 
white, tender and savory. The fish 
are so large and boneless that it is 
customary to call for a steak of hali- 
but, as it is sliced like beef. 

Mackerel of this Coast is 
good; either from lack of 


not 
proper 
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Leaping Tune 


nourishment or climatic conditions, 
the flesh always lacks sufficient fat. 
However, it will satisfy the longing 
desire for a taste of perfect Spanish 
mackerel when it has been broiled 
and dressed with butter and pars- 
ley—that is all. 

Another fish of commerce is the 
sardine, which, in reality, is but a 
pilchard. It becomes a sardine af- 
ter curing, exactly the same as the 
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after 
eaten a 
fresh Yarmouth bloater and longed 


herring becomes a_ bloater 
pickling. Who has not 


for more? And yet we have them 
at our door to become another indus- 
try some day. 

But to return to the pilchard. 
They come in shoals and are gath- 
ered up by the ton in purse nets. 
They are cleaned, placed in strong 
brine and pickled, then dried in the 
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Sunfish and Opah 
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sun and later boiled in olive oil and 
canned for the market. One of the 
peculiar fish of the Pacific Coast is 
the famous sheephead. It is fairly 
good food, but to many it is more 
curious than good. It seems to carry 
a regular wardrobe along with it. 
Its swaddling clothes are of faintest 
blue, but when about half grown 
the cerulean robes are changed for 
dainty pink scales that glisten and 
glitter and shine in_ irridescent 
splendor until old age creeps on, 
when more sombre hues are adopt- 
ed. Then the old fish appears in 
deepest carmine, changing into 
shades of electric blue and all of 
a velvety richness that blends well 
with the woolly white throat and 
lower jaw. 

The old sporty fellow boasts of 
two rows of teeth and perhaps holes 
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Dolphin 


punched for more. 
snaps at a person and is capable of 
inflicting great damage. 

The Opah, King of the Herrings, 
frequently finds a home in the West. 


He bites and 


It is a peculiar pelagic fish that be- 
longs to the dolphin family. But 
the Opah assumes a shape entirely 
different to the Coryphaena Lippu- 
rus, the fish commonly known as 
the dolphin. It is broad and flat, 
and is frequently mistaken for a 
sunfish. It is devoid of scales and 
often grows to the length of four or 
five feet and a weight of one hun- 
dred pounds. The ventral fins are 


like broad paddles attached to its 
sides and composed of numerous 
layers; on account of 


the short, 





Fish of the Western Sea. 
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stubby tail these fins are used as lo- 
comotive power as well as a balance 
wheel. 

The gorgeous coloring of this 
anything but graceful fish places it 
immediately within the ranks of at- 
tention. The fins are brightest scar- 
let, while the body assumes every 
shade of the opal; red, green, blue, 
with tints of purple and gold cov- 
ered with spots of silvery white. It 
comes to the surface and basks in 
the sun, waving a high dorsal fin 
above the water. 

Its rival is the target or sunfish. 
It is also round, flat, and curious in 
shape. It has a truncated tail, or 
in fact, no tail at all. It has a 
strange habit of darting through the 
air, displaying a broad side that is 
interpreted as a dare by many a 
rifle shot. Therefore, fishing for 
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Sheepshead 


sunfish is hunting as well, and many 
enjoy the sport. It is certainly quite 
unique and requires a good shot to 
be able to get the fish on the fly. 

One of the terrors of the sea is the 
broad, flat, long-tailed monster, 
called a sting-ray. Its defense is 
the poisonous sting that it can in- 
flict with the barbed dorsal spine 
as it terminates in a whip-like tail. 
It lashes and plunges with sufficient 
force to break heavy plate glass if 
an attempt is made to subjugate it. 

Fortunately these specimens of 
curious aquatic life are rare, and it 
is well that it is so. 

It is a strange fact that the lob- 
sters on the Pacific Coast are with- 
out claws; in other words, they are 
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Black Bass Caught on Rod and Reel, 


21 Strand Cutty Hunk Line, Weight 370 
lbs. World’s Record. Catalina Island 


crawfish. For some _ inexplicable 
reason the claws disappear even 
from off the lobsters imported to 
these waters. Perhaps there are 
others who enjoy the claws of lob- 
sters beside man. There seems to 
be no other explanation offered than 
that the claws of lobsters are eaten 
off by other creatures while yet in 
the water. 

The walking fish of the West 
seems more closely related to the 
“angler” than to the langya of the 
Asiatic waters; still the name im- 
plies the reverse. The peculiar habit 


of walking or rather hopping 
along the bottom of the ocean, 
or along the seashore, hiding 


amongst the rocks, has gained for 
it the name of walking fish. It is 
a hideous creature with a most dis- 
dainful mouth. When very young, 


not more than an inch in length, it 
masquerades as a tiny bird. 
with 


It is 


bright green, tinged yellow, 
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and its tail deceives the casual ob- 
server, and seen hopping along on 
its stunted but muscular fins, it is 
nothing if not interesting. There is 
a peculiar appendage attached to 
its head that some persons believe 
is used by the fish to entice other 
fishes within its reach. As it grows 
to maturity it loses all of its beauty 
and remains only curious and hid- 
eous. 

There are many fishes with more 
curious habits than forms. One of 
these is the cod. He is a veritable 
clown, or rather the goat of the 
ocean. He is the sailor’s pocket. 
Everything lost overboard inten- 
tionally or otherwise may turn up 
safely at that very sailor’s door, for 
the provident fish saves, by devour- 
ing, pocket knives, buckles, leather 
straps, watches and rings. He has 
even been known to thrive on empty 
tin salmon cans, doubtless through a 
feeling of brotherly love. 











Tuna caught on Rod and Reel, 21 Strand 
Weight 251 Ibs. World's 
Catalina island 


Line, Record. 
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T sometimes happens, as every 
wanderer knows, that a side trip, 
taken at the suggestion of a fel- 

low traveler, proves the most enjoy- 
able feature of an outing. There is 
a pleasure, too, like “playing 
hooky,” in sometimes deviating 
from the lines of a strictly mapped 
out tour. But there are more solid 
inducements for the tourist, jour- 
neying north by the coast line, to 
turn aside at Ventura and visit the 
Ojai. 

From the car-window he will 
merely obtain a flashlight view of 
the Ventura Valley, opening to the 
sea and closed inland by a blue 
mountain barrier. But at Nordhoff, 
eighteen miles from the coast by 
a branch line, he will find hims_lf 
in one of the most picturesque of 
the natural parks of California. 

The Ojai—valley, it is usually 
called—is a great triangle of rolling 
land lying at the foot of the Coast 
Range, and between the Ventura 
River and its tributary, Nordhoff 
Creek. Enclosed now and _ culti- 
vated in parts, of old it was a for- 
est in which the native Indians 
hunted the wild deer. 

The trees, in which the crimson- 
crested woodpeckers are squawking, 
are of two kinds. One is compact 
and dome-shaped, with dark green 
foliage—the encina, or evergreen 
oak; the other, with lighter leaves 
and a more spreading habit of 
growth, is the roble, or white oak. 
Growing in clumps on the knolls, in 
chains or on the ridges, they give 
to the scene the air of an English 
park. One expects to see fallow 
deer crouched in the grass, and the 
gables of a Tudor mansion rising 
behind the trees. 


But the mountain background is 
of Californian altitude. From north- 
east to northwest the Ojai is shel- 
tered by the mile-high bastions of 
the Coast Range. The summer sun 
rises over Topa-Topa, a _ square 
striped cliff of gray sandstone, and 
sets behind the jagged edges of the 
Matilija mountain. Low oak-cov- 
ered ridges converge towards the 
south, where the Ojai opens towards 
Ventura and the sea. 

The greensward underfoot is 
enameled with flowers. Under the 
oaks the frail innocence plants mus- 
ter their fragrant white and lilac 
blooms. Great sprays of lupine vie 
with the deeper purple of the lark- 
spur; in the deep grass shine the 
magenta plumes of the painted 
brush. But above all the “bells and 
flowerets of a thousand hues,” the 
butterfly tulips are conspicuous. 
Porcelain white or mauve, the cups 
of these Mariposas are more deli- 
cately tinted with crimson and gold 
than the daintiest of Worcester 
ware. Even the dry arroyos, so 
bare and cactus-ridden in the fur- 
ther south, are here filled with 
honey-flowers and the murmurs of 
bees. 

Down by the creek the tinkle of 
the cowbell sounds from the shady 
pastures. The hidden brook sings 
a quiet tune to the thirsty alders 
and willows that overarch its chan- 
nel. Tall cottonwoods shoot up, 
like spires; sycamores stretch their 
gray, angled limbs, palsied by the 
destructive mistletoe which clings 
to them in bunches like overgrown 
birds’ nests; the roots of maple and 
black walnut buttress the banks. 
The wild vine clambers over every 
tree, pouring down from their 








The Live Oak and the Wild Grape Vine. 


branches its green cascade of leaves. 
It must have been in a climate like 
this in ltaly, not in England, that 
Milton found the “gadding vine” of 
his Lycidas. In May the thickets 
by the waterside ring with the song 
of nesting birds. 

The park-like plateau of the Ojai 
extends for six miles in a south- 
erly direction, and from _ east to 
west for about ten in an air-line. 
Round about Nordhoff there is a 
considerable acreage under culti- 
vation. But the trees have not been 
uprooted, and the oaks stand ankle- 
deep in fields of emerald oats. There 
is none of the checker-board for- 
mality of the low country farming 
land. The park is merely diversi- 
fied with orchards of apricots and 
peaches, with groves of hoary olive 
and fragrant orange. The patriar- 
chal oaks dominate’ everything. 
They screen the little village com- 
pletely, concealing the unsightly 
barns and other crudities of a west- 
ern hamlet. 

The Ojai, as a health resort, was 
discovered some thirty years ago 
by Charles Nordhoff, author and 
journalist. His writings drew an 
increasing train of invalids to the 
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Crossing Between Nordhoff and Ventura 


district; and for him the first set- 
tlement was named. Asthma, in 
particular was found to yield to the 
mild influence of the local climate. 
Sheltered as it is from rough winds, 
open to the south, 700 feet above 
sea level, near the ocean yet exempt 
from fogs, Nordhoff is the winter 
home of many sufferers from lung 
complaints. The blessed quiet of 
the place recommends it as a rest- 
cure for the legion of nervous ail- 
ments induced by modern business 
life. Many who came here in early 
days, “the mere despair of surgery,” 
lived to farm the valley as robust 
settlers. 

Migrants from the bleak Eastern 
States rent cottages here for the 
winter. You will find their retreats 
scattered about in all sorts of places 
—on the edge of an orange orchard 
or in the chaparral maze at the hill- 
foot. Some live quite alone, hermits 
for their health’s sake, with quail 
and rabbit for their only neighbors. 
On those spring mornings of ex- 
quisite temper, windless and warm, 
they bask in the sun, imbibing 
health. 

“See those little clouds,” said a 
convalescent to the writer, point- 

















ing to the gray whisps floating from 
the battlements of the Matilija; 
“early mornings the peaks are full 
of them; but these bright days melt 
‘em up early, and I sit here and 
watch them vanish.” 

Here was a man who had found 
out for himself what Ruskin taught 
the English—the beauty of the 
changing pageant of the sky. From 
such are recruited the lotos-eaters 
who forget the East under the spell 
of California. 

But nature has other remedies 
in her medicine chest besides cli- 
mate. California abounds in mineral 
waters. The Coast Range of moun- 
tains, in particular, is seated upon 
caldrons of the middle earth, in 
which the rainfall is heated and 
tinctured. A salty or sulphurous 
brew escapes from fissures in the 
rocks in a hundred places. Within 
five miles of Nordhoff the hot 
springs of the Matilija bubble out of 
the canyon of the Ventura river. 

Drive or walk, you will find the 
way all too short. The road winds 


over rising ground between the park 
and the wild shrubbery of the foot- 
hills. 


At the mouth of the canyon 


The Ojai Valley. 
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there is an orange orchard on the 
bank of a trout stream. In its stony 
channel look for the giant Matilija 
poppy, which rivals the sunflower in 
height and in the amplitude of its 
staring white disk. 

The springs well up here and 
there among the rocks. Most of 
them smell of sulphur and deposit 
a bluish film. Each has a name and 
a painted legend setting forth its 
special virtue. Eve's well is a tonic 
for dyspepsia. The briny waters 
of Life wash away rheumatism and 
senile decay. The Iron spring cures 
cranks, gout and nightmare. There 
is a remedy for everything from in- 
somnia to insolvency. 

But the baths of Matilija are no 
German Kurort, disciplined by doc- 
tors and peopled only by languid, 
hollow-cheeked invalids. Like other 
California resorts, they are chiefly 
visited by holiday-making, city-tired 
folk. From June to September they 
swarm to the springs; and the can- 
yon walls echo to the tinkle of the 
mandolin and the laughter of girls. 

In the summer campers are abroad 
in the land with tent and wagon. In 
the early summer the angler stum- 
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bles upon the rusting cook-stoves 
and empty tin cans which these no- 
mads leave behind them under the 
alders. ‘These, when the silt of an- 
other geological era has covered 
them, will perhaps be excavated 
and exhibited as the “kitchen mid- 
dens” of the Californians of the Tin 
Age. 

lrout fishing is one of the recre- 
ations of the Ojai. The spotted fish 
are small, but plentiful, both in the 
Ventura and in Nordhoff Creek; 
but the streams, being small and ac- 
cessible, are fished out early in the 
season. There are both quail and 
rabbit in the neighborhood, but the 
deer have long since retreated to 
the forests on the northern slope 
of the mountains. The mountain 
lion, however, haunts the oak scrub 
of the foothills, attracted by the 
farmer’s chickens. At a ranch on 


the Ventura a fine specimen was re- 
cently killed by a ten-year-old boy. 

With strenuous exercises for the 
robust, a pure and restorative air 
for the ailing, and for the farmer a 
well-watered and productive soil, 
the attractions of the Ojai convert 
many visitors into permanent resi- 
dents. 

Peace and picturesqueness is the 
note of the Ojai. In variety of 
landscape there are not many dis- 
tricts superior to this happy rural 
seat of various view, even in Cali- 
fornia. Its encircling mountains 
shine with the changing colors of 
the south—that gamut of grays and 
purples which is only to be matched 
in Syria and Palestine, where the 
climate is similar. If the Ojai were 
in France, artists would flock here, 
and Nordhoff would become a sec- 
ond Barbizon. 





BY MINNIE D. KELLOGG 


wisdom)—Choy, don’t put 

roast pig and rice on your 
brother’s grave for the tramps to 
steal. ‘The dead can’t eat. 

Choy (tartly)—What for you put 
‘em flowers on you bloder glabe; 
he no can see; he no can smell. 

(An actual conversation.) 

Far beyond the power of the un- 
ruly member is the expression of 
passionate, despairing generosity, 
so, the world over, it gropes for 
some dumb symbol and trusts to 
the liberal interpretations of human 
sympathy. The mute, lonely soul 
at least may hail its fellows in the 
distance by this rude signal code, 
as vessels speak at sea, but intimate 
speech is not for the spirit. 


1 “wisdom)——choy (in calm 





When the low-churchman sum- 
mons history to witness that the 
“idolatrous usages” practiced by his 
ritualistic brother are those of old 
pagan Rome, of modern Catholicism 
and also of Buddhism, he makes the 
most eloquent possible argument for 
those very symbols. They form 
the tenderest bond between the an- 
cient and the modern, the Occident 
and the Orient, and where they di- 
verge utterly, one may look for the 
insurmountable chasms that divide 
these peoples. 

In the most priest-ridden country 
on earth, the land of polyandry, 
prayer-mill and lamasary, in Thibet, 
once a year there appears in the 
courtyard of the Gold-tiled Temple, 
a huge Buddha carved in butter, be- 
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The Big Butter Buddha. 


fore which the faithful many from 
far and near gather for a season of 
prayer, and, incidentally, of other 
excitements ; a regular winter-camp 
meeting, and a very large one too. 
When, where or why the practice 
originated and what it means, no 
one seems able to say, but the specu- 
lation is that it is a sort of me- 
mento mori, expressed, indeed, 
most literally and logically in the 
fleeting grace of butter. This much 
may be said for the butter Buddha; 
it is very dear to the Thibetan peas- 
ant. These mountaineers, so impov- 
erished by supporting their enor- 
mous Lamas-series in a sterile land 
that they resort to polyandry among 
other economies, repair regularly 
to the Gold Tiled Temple with their 
“widow’s mite,” their offering of 
butter, out of which the priests 
carve the great idol, and the multi- 
tude bow down before this graven 
image with a devotion so positive 
that it actually appealed to a Chris- 
tian missionary. 

To appreciate misplaced devotion 
is doubly, trebly hard for a mission- 
ary. Dr. Susie Carson Rijnhart be- 
comes positively eloquent in justify- 
ing the strange, tender sentiments 
awakened in her by the sight of this 
benighted congregation prostrated 
before a painted god of butter. -A 
good citizen of the world, or even 
of the world of letters would need 
no explanation. 

The land of the butter Buddha 
was in a revolt during the stay of 
Dr. Rijnhart and her husband. At 
best, Thibet is ar inhospitable 
country, and the Grand Lama of 
the Kumbum Lamasary, hearing 
that a couple of missionaries were in 
the vicinity, became alarmed for 
their safety. Probably as a last re- 
source and perhaps to him an em- 
barrassing one, he invited them to 
his lamasary where they remained 
on his hands for ten months. 

To begin with, of course the mis- 
sionaries proceeded to _ beard the 
Buddhist lion in his den. The Lama 
very innocently baffled them. He 
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accepted Christ and memorized the 
Gospels with amazing facility; but 


forsake Buddha? Never! Christ 
might be another incarnation of 
Buddha—yes, surely, he loved 


Christ—but Buddha was the name 
of his Redeemer. 

Missionaries very often subtract 
from the sum total of the religion 
of their supposed converts, but the 
Rijnharts certainly added to that 
of Mina Fuyeh, Grand Lama _ of 
Kumbum, who affectionately recog- 
nized Mr. Rijnhart as a_ brother 
lama, perhaps a reincarnation of that 

Great White Lama who had won 

love everlasting in Asia ages ago. 
Reincarnation was Mina _ Fuyeh’s 
fundamental doctrine. 
(Probably a Catholic missionary of 
the fourteenth century, though pos- 
sibly a Nestorian much _ further 
back.) 

Had he not,“as a docile child in 
the hands of a managing father, 
been demonstrated to be the reincar- 
nation of a certain soul of high de- 
gree belonging to the late Grand 
Lama of Kumbum? Thus the little 
tot exchanged the nursery for the 
iamasary, where, under the priests, 
he proceeded to memorize the teach- 
ings of Buddha. Now, could such 
an education fit him to recognize or- 
dinary things or judge of human 
probabilities? To me the penetra- 
tion he possessed was much more 
surprising than certain errors which 
Dr. Rijnhart reports. Mina Fuyeh 
had come into possession of a pho- 
fograph of a ballet girl, which he 
supposed was the picture of an an- 
gel. When Mr. Rijnhart pointed out 
the mistake, Mina Fuyeh destroyed 
this source of temptation and beg- 
ged them to forget the circumstance. 

One thing the lama craved from 
his guests—news of the strange wide 
world, talks on geography, and the 
remarkable stories they could tell 
of the familiar wonders of Euro- 
pean civilization. He was marvel- 
ously inquisitive. This general ig- 
norance of a natural scholar, a great 
Mongolian linguist, too, and his 
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eagerness to remedy it, have a pa- 
thetic interest not unlike the story 
of Helen Keller, for, like her, the 
Lama succeeded in grasping so 
much in spite of cruel limitations. 
During the visit of Dr. and Mr. 
Rijnhart, the Lamasary of Kumbum 
was a scene of contrasts. In that 
grotesque Buddhist bachelor’s hall 
were domesticated an earnest Eng- 
lish lady and her brave Dutch hus- 
band, who were at that time con- 
ducting a Christian school at Lu- 
sar during a Moslem revolt. On 
one side of the guest chambers was 
the household temple of Mina Fu- 
yeh, where curious chants rang out 
to the accompaniment of bells and 
drums—sacred drums made on hu- 
man skulls, over which skins were 
stretched, and on the other side 
was Mina Fuyeh’s beautiful garden, 
wherein flowers rejoiced to grow 
for him who loved them. Spiritual- 
minded as the Grand Lama actually 
was he had a royally uneven tem- 
per to add to the confusion of the 
bizarre colony of more or less lazy, 
dirty, childish or pilfering lamas, 
presided over by this ignorant 
scholar, hazy, mystic, wretched dis- 
ciplinarian and lone broad-church- 
man. Where the East and West 
meet, humor generally runs_ riot. 
But humor, born of incongruities, 
is very happy at reconciling them. 
Asia has much of suggestion to of- 
fer the Occident, motifs for philoso- 
pher, poet and artist; and the heai- 
thiest thing in the teachings of Asia 
is that they may not be taken lit- 
erally. In her school one cannot de- 
generate into a copyist. 

In the Yerkes Palace is a splen- 
did room following the lines and 
harmonies ot one of the oldest tem- 
ples of Buddha—a Western rein- 
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carnation of an Oriental dream of 
beauty. To provide this charming 
room, the decorator drew upon the 
store of Japan, for beauty is Catho- 
lic and free to all who are ready 
to receive her. As the truly spirit- 
ual man welcomes the religion of 
another, so the true artist accepts 
the art of the alien—it does not con- 
flict with his own; it enlarges it. 
Hokusai, the pride of Japan, “the old 
man crazy about painting,’ is one 
of the great dead, with whom our 
young American designer, Van In- 
gen, communes. How does he aid 
him? The highest teaching leaves 
no thumb mark to signify its 
method. Art is inexplicable by word 
of mouth—but the spirit of the art 
of the ages, the aesthetic feeling of 
a nation, may breathe in a single 
masterpiece. “The story of the 
beautiful,” says Whistler, “is al- 
ready complet., hewn in the mar- 
bles of the Parthenon and broidered 
with the birds upon the fan of Ho- 
kusai at the foot of Fusijama.” He 
whom a painter admires numbers 
with his masters. There are little 
masters as well as_ great; and, 
sometimes, in their simplicity, they 
make the best rudimentary teachers. 
The missionary, watching the 
dirty throng burning butter lamps 
to a butter god—those tapers so 
detested by Protestanism, recalling 
the candles of the Catholic and the 
Jew, and in this particular case ac- 
tually making the ridiculous idol’s 
nose run and its fingers melt in 
greasy, rancid drops—was shown a 


clearer light that she had ever seen 
before, and by the flickering flame 
of those foolish candles she dimly 
caught the grand outlines of the uni- 
versal Church of God. 
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BY L. RALSTON 


J one denies Shakespeare’s 

right to the first place in lit- 

erature. Is he not greatest 
among poets, philosophers, drama- 
tists? Was he not, through the in- 
fluence of his marvelous plays, a 
great moral reformer? Does not 
the inglishman of to-day, indeed 
the whole English-speaking race, 
owe him a lasting debt of gratitude? 

But is Shakespeare a “popular 
playwright,” as we now use the 
word to describe the dramatist who 
pleases our vagrant fancy, whose 
creations enjoy a continuous and 
money-making “run?” 

Has there been—is there now— 
a growing indifference to Shakes- 
peare, a lack of interest in his works, 
a distaste for his plays? Have we 
turned away from the master mind 
of the English-speaking race? If so, 
are we not justified in calling it a 
decadence of public taste? For that, 
shall we revile the public, and in the 
language of Dogberry, “Write it 
down an ass?” 

How much more philosophical to 
analyze the casual conditions. 

Let us, for the sake of argument, 
admit that the general public will 
have little of Shakespeare. What is 
the reason? What is the remedy? 

Some critics declare that it is 
because we have so few actors with 
divine power to touch and to sway 
inens’ heart:, so few able to real- 
ize our conception of Shakespeare’s 
characters. Have we any adequate 
conception of Shakespeare’s crea- 
tions? Do we really think at all? 

Shakespeare is eminently a tragic 
poet, a dramatist of the buskin, the 
sombre masque, of slow music, the 
funeral march, the inverted torch. 
What more inexorable tragic than 
King Lear? Is Shakespeare a per- 
sona non grata on the stage to-day 
because real life is a tragedy in it- 
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self, and those who go to see a play 
seek diversion for their minds rather 
than distress for their feelings; and 
would rather be compelled to laugh 
against their inclination, to be made 
merry in spite of themselves, than 
be plunged into greater depths of 
an already depressed and darksome 
mood ? 

Is it true, then, that Shakespeare 
is too depressing? Do his plays 
“end wrong?” Are we still children 
demanding a conclusion according to 
the old formula, “and then they were 
married and lived happily ever af- 
terward?” Can we deny that as we 
grow older we seek for mirth and 
joy and gladness, and try to avoid 
awakened memories, to escape from 
the echo of our own sad thoughts? 

What woman of mature years 
wishes to be rendered perfectly mis- 
erable over the woes of Juliet, and 
yet “All the world loves a lover.” 
And the time will never come when 
the rival houses of Montague and 
Capulet will cease to hold the 
boards. 

Shakespeare sets forth the dark 
and evil passions of humanity, and 
lets them work out their own dread- 
ful retribution. He does not, after 
the fashion of the modern play- 
wright who seeks merely to amuse, 
gloss over the wickedness, and 
make “it all come out right in the 
end.” With Shakespeare error de- 
stroys itself, and the wages of sin 
is death. Can this be one of the rea- 
sons that to-day Shakespeare does 
not draw crowded houses for his 
plays as plays, and not only because 
of the interest in the actor who takes 
the leading role? 

Or is it because the world at large 
does not desire to be educated out 
of its own ignorance? 

Let us deal with the amusement 
phase of this question. Suppose 
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that the world would rather be 
amused than educated. Shall the ex- 
pression of its taste in this direc- 
ticn be interpreted to indicate that 
the standards of intellectural cul- 
ture have been lowered? 

But how shall we account for the 
growing taste for vaudeville, for rag- 
time music, for comic opera and for 
joke periodicals? Surely as_ the 
taste for vaudeville grows, Shakes- 
peare recedes further into the back- 
ground. 

And yet vaudeville, in a certain 
sense, is the expression of the hur- 
rying, shifting spirit of the age, like 
the Athenians of old, ever seeking 
to do or to know some new thing, 
each new effort to be more surpris- 
ing, more startling or more amusing 
than its antecedent, a something to 
be gained or enjoyed without any 
mental effort or previous prepara- 
tion of the mind, something that 
may be exchanged for a novelty at 
a moment’s notice, provided it re- 
quires no effort of mind or memory 
to enjoy—or to forget it. 

The craze for vaudeville in a cer- 
tain sense does not explain the dis- 
taste for Shakespeare. Vaudeville 
is swift and is a passing show. We 
ourselves, live in a whirl, and are 
always in a hurry. This age is the 
apotheosis of rush. Vaudeville is 
the modern interpretation of the old 
adage that “Brevity is the soul of 
wit.” 

Even under the most favorable 
conditions of culture and refinement 
a modern audience will not toler- 
ate any one of Shakespeare’s plays 
in its entirety. It is too long for 
this day and generation. In Shakes- 
peare’s day, the drama was the 
amusement of the courtier, of the 
idle and the rich. To-day there is 
no leisure class. We are all busy 
in the pursuit of something. So the 
stage director as well as the mana- 
ger resorts to elimination. Impa- 
tience is the modern stage manager 
after all! 

Perhaps “Julius Caesar” has been 
played oftener and to more mixed 
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audiences than any other of Shakes- 
pere’s plays. May not that be be- 
cause the subject and the incidents 
of the play are familiar to a vast 
number of people, and the scenes are 
chiefly laid in Rome, the Eternal 
City? 

Is it because this is the age of the 
automobile and wireless telegraphy, 
that the pace of the past is too slow 
for us, that the stage coach, the se- 
dan chair, and even the swift-flying 
horses of the chariot races cannot 
hold us? 

Old age has been called sternly 
practical. Perhaps because the’ se- 
crets of science have been spread 
before us, because our marvels are 
those of natural forces, and so we 
care not for the monsters and sprites 
and fairies of Shakespeare’s fancy. 
Have we any room for the super- 
natural in our thought? Perhaps we 
have become too material. Let us 
read Shakespeare then, study him 
line by line that we revive our 
fancy, that we cultivate our imagin- 
ative faculties, that we respond to 
the master hand of genius. 

We may be loth to admit it, but 
the everlasting money question 
plays its part in the decadence of 
interest in Shakespeare’s plays. In 
the Elizabethan period, a sign, “This 
is a wood” was hung upon the stage 
in full view of the audience and 
imagination did the rest. But we 
have fed on spectacular productions. 
We have yielded our feminine hearts 


to the spell of the “dry goods 
drama.” We have been raised, 
through one generation at least, 


upon plays magnificently mounted. 
Now we demand that everything 
shall be on the same majestic scale. 
As for the star, that brings us 
to another consideration. Is the 
star system in any way responsible 
for the decadence of taste which we 
deplore? Does it evolve great act- 
ors? In other days, to paraphrase 
Shakespeare: 
“Each man in his time played many 
parts, 
His acts being different dramas.’ 




















The school which gave us Mac- 
ready and Edwin Forrest and our 
own John McCullough, was the 
stock company,’ where individual 
merit was recognized and placed 
and advanced, and a corps of good 


players presented a harmonious: 


whole. But the star system presents 
one good strong part for the star, 
the rest of the company must be the 
clouds, the firmament of the lumin- 
ary. The stock company made ster- 
ling actors. Recall the long list of 
those from the old Boston Lyceum, 
the old California Theatre, the Daly 
Company. The stock company, well- 
tried and seasoned, could produce 
the “legitimate.” But Shakespeare 
with but one good actor starring in 
the principal role, without proper 
support, is but a travesty on the 
play, and if under those circum- 
stances the star does not play to 
empty benches, it is because people 
come to see the actor and not the 
play. 

What inducement does the legiti- 
mate offer to a young and ambitious 
actor? He certainly wants fame and 
fortune. In these money-making 
days he wants fortune first. To the 
majority of Thespians, farce com- 
edy, with its broad situations, a 
society play with its exploitation of 
forbidden topics, the seventh com- 
mandment broken all to bits—a 
risque scene, or a_ disrobing act, 
something to fascinate and to repel, 
to titilate and to shock at the same 
time, certainly seems to offer a 
short cut to fortune, and is by far 
an easier way than a_ course of 
Shakespearean characters. 

For the actor who seeks to inter- 
pret the “Divine William” must 
himself possess the creative faculty, 
must himself be able to mirror forth 
“the thousand-souled Shakespeare.” 
Beyond doubt, Shakespeare’s plays 
require the highest order of talent; 
yes, of genius itself, to interpret 
them properly. The actor who sets 
himself the task of revealing the 
master’s creations must devote him- 
self to his vocation with an ardor 
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and a self-sacrifice and an assiduity 
that would make him wealthy as a 
merchant or famous as a statesman 
or a scientist. He must become an 
encyclopedia upon the remotest de- 
tail of dress, costume and chrono- 
logical correctness. 

But be it tragedy or comedy, the 
actor who aspires to win fame in 
Shakespearean roles must be greatly 
endowed by nature. Consider the 
many sidedness of the Bard of 
Avon. Pope says of him that “If 
ever an author deserved the name 
of an original, it was Shakespeare.” 
His poetry was an inspiration. He 
is an -instrument of Nature. His 
characters are so much Nature her- 
self that it is a sort of injury to 
call them by so distant a name as 
copies of her. Every single char- 
acter in Shakespeare is as much an 
individual as those in life itself. It 
is impossible to find any two alike. 

Lessing says that many of 
Shakespeare’s traits are almost too 
nice, too delicate for the stage. They 
can only be properly seized by a 
great actor, and fully understood by 
a very acute audience.” Is it pos- 
sible for us to present that combi- 
nation, the great actor, the acute 
audience? 

The times are changing; ideals 
are ever shiiting. The trash issued 
by the daily newspapers, and the 
publishing house, has no doubt vi- 
tiated the stream of pure literature, 
but as running water purifies itself, 
the stream will yet be clear again. 
The romantic movement in litera- 
ture, and on the stage, is a good 
thing. It is not such a far cry from 
the “Prisoner of Zenda,” of the 
“Loves of the Princess Osra,” to 
“Romeo and Juliet.” 

In spite of all that militates 
against an appreciation of Shakes- 
peare, I predict that we are on the 
way to a grand Shakespearean re- 
vival. The country is full of clubs 
whose members study the works of 
the great dramatist, and they con- 
stantly prove the truth of Richard 
Grant White’s assertion that “hav- 
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ing learned to read Shakespeare, 
one will have found an occupation 
which will light with pleasure the 
whole of one’s leisure.” Having 
read Shakespeare, having learned to 
think Shakespeare, to know his cre- 
ations so thoroughly that we can 
recognize a speech and attribute it 
to its proper character no matter 
how detached it may be from the 
context, is the inevitable forerun- 
ner of a desire to see the men and 
women whom we have learned to 
know so intimately through the in- 
troduction of Shakespeare—there 
will come, I say, the desire to see 
them upon the mimic stage of life. 
That time is near, and if some of 
the delightful projects for endow- 
ing a School for Acting, a National 
College for Dramatic Art, would but 
materialize, if our Government 
could be induced to subsidize a 
Shakespearean theatre, where plays 
could be produced without the ever- 
lasting domination of the Almighty 
dollar, I am certain it would soon 
hasten the appreciation and the de- 
mand for the works of the Immor- 
tal Bard. 

Have not our tastes and our 
wants in their onward march to the 
highest in Art already brought us 
to the fullest recognition of the di- 
vine greatness of his works? 

Not degeneration, but full appre- 
ciation of what is inspiring and 
great prompts us to await with pa- 
tience and with reverence the com- 
ing of a high priest of the histrionic 
art, one who will once more fill our 
souls with reverence and our minds 
with a comprehension of the true 
greatness of Shakespeare. 

The Shakespearean plays to-day 
slumber like the princess in the 
fairy tale, awaiting the coming of 
the prince. Will he come? Has 
Booth carried with him to the grave 


the last spark of genius? Let us 
hope not. 
In E. H. dothern we have the 


promise of the fulfillment of a repre- 
sentative Shakespearean portrayer. 
Sothern is a man 


with _ self-con- 
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tained, yet modest air, a master, the 
very impersonation of dignity, a 
courtesy and grace, one who has 


served his apprenticeship in _ the 
workshop of art. His has been no 
sudden jump to fame, no thrust for- 
ward by favoritism or influence into 
a leading place. Application, merit, 
talent, genius, each in turn has 
placed him higher and higher upon 
the roll of successful achievement. 
Gifted with an alert, bright mind, 
trained to the subtleties of thought 
and psychological intent that mark 
the master’s plays, endowed by na- 
ture with a mobile, expressive coun- 
tenance, a well-proportioned figure, 
an exquisitely modulated voice 
capable of ranging the entire gamut 
of expression ; in brief, gifted by na- 
ture and developed by the severest 
discipline, with every qualification 
necessary to a great Shakespearean 
actor. Younger than Irving, with- 
out the older man’s wealth of ex- 
perience, yet one who may attain 
the eminence of the great Henry! 
Spurred on by an ambition not 
sated with former triumphs, he 
seeks to become a great Shakespear- 
ean actor. He will’ realize his 
heart’s desire. Such a man is E. H. 
Sothern. Who of you that sat un- 
der the spell of his voice, that 
yielded to the mastery of his act- 
ing; who of you that saw Sothern 
as Villon in “If I Were King” can 
question that Sothern is the coming 
man, that he will inaugurate a 
Shakespearean revival? 

What constitutes a great actor? 
How evanescent is histrionic fame! 
It rests upon the judgment of con- 
temporaries and is a fleeting expres- 
sion of mind transferred to canvas 


or engraved upon marble. Tastes 
differ with succeeding epochs. 
Happy are we when _ generations 


overlap each other, and are able to 
see and judge the old by the stand- 
ard which we ourselves have set up 
anew. The robust, loud, forcible 
and physically great interpretations 
of Shakespeare, which marked the 
acting of Macready and _ Forrest, 























and even John McCullough, the pu- 
pil of the great Forrest, have given 
way to the finest subtleties of psy- 
chological presentation. Concep- 
tion, and not ranting, is the key- 
note of the acting of to-day. Bul- 
wer Lytton declared that Charles 
Fechter was the only Hamlet, but 
we, admirers of the sustained, in- 
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tense, deliberate, marvelously 
gifted Edwin Booth, will claim 
that the laurel wreath should rest 


upon his brows as the living “mel- 
ancholy Dane.” 

Then hail to the revival of Shakes- 
pearean drama on the American 
stage of to-day. 





TEACHING THE FILIPINOS 





BY PIERRE N. BERINGER 


HE fact that the Philippine 

Commission’s policy of teach- 

ing English to the Filipinos 
has been criticised ought not to cause 
surprise. The only ground of sur- 
prise is that this criticism has in 
a few instances been made by per- 
sons of considerable pretension in 
matters of education. It was not 
to be expected that all of the thou- 
sands of intelligent teachers en- 
gaged to assist in carrying out the 
educational policy of the Govern- 
ment in the Philippines would ap- 
prove of every detail of that policy. 
The policy was adopted before the 
disapproving critics were heard 
from, and it is not quite clear that 
a different source would have been 
pursued if their testimony had been 
received earlier. 

From a point of view where one 
is able to observe all the elements 
of the situation, providing for the 
Filipinos an opportunity to learn 
the English language appears as te 
most important educational work 
undertaken by the Government of 
the Philippine Islands. The Span- 
iards, in many instances, prevented 
the Filipinos from learning the 
Spanish language, and looked with 
distinct disapproval upon the use 
of this language by the natives. 
This is a policy sometimes pursued 
to make a subject people feel its 
subordination. 





In Java the Dutch have not en- 
couraged the natives to address 
them in the language the Euro- 
peans use among themselves. By 
this they make sharp the line of race 
distinction, and let it be clearly un- 
derstood that the intercourse of Eu- 
10peans with Europeans is quite a 
cifferent thing from the intercourse 
of Europeans with Javanese. In 
the early period of the occupation 
of Mexico by the Spaniards, when 
it was proposed that the natives 
should be kept in a servile position 
under the invaders, it was the pol- 
icy of the Spanish to communicate 
with them in some one of the native 
dialects. It was only when it was 
found to be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to convey to them the doc- 
trines of Christianity in the native 
tongues, that a different policy was 
adopted. The change was not fol- 
lowed by an undue familiarity be- 
tween the Indians and the Span- 
iards, for most of the Indians that 
had been brought into relations with 
the civilized inhabitants had already 
been branded as we brand our cat- 
tle. The authorities in the Phliip- 
pines have sought to establish as 
close relations as possible between 
the members of the two races, and 
have not thought it advisable to 
hold the Filipinos aloof by putting 
obstacles in the way of their using 
our speech. 
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Some of the English in India who 
wish to have the natives retain a 
sense of inferiority and maintain an 
attitude of subjection are opposed 
to their learning the English lan- 
guage on the ground that a knowl- 
edge of this language will make 
them feel and assert their equality 
with the members of the ruling na- 
tion. There is no doubt that in 
India and in all lands where a for- 
eign race rules a knowledge of the 
language of the dominant nation 
tends to develop in the natives a 
certain self-respect and a sense of 
equality with those in power, but 
from our point of view this is not 
a result to be avoided, for these 
qualities are necessary to enable 
the Filipinos to play the political 
role that has been assigned to them. 
Popular self-respect and an absence 
of the sense of subjection are essen- 
tial to the development of a well- 
ordered system of self-government. 

But there is a rational ground for 
pursuing in India a policy with ref- 
erence to the use of the English lan- 
guage different from that pursued 
in the Philippine Islands. This dif- 
ference of policy is necessitated by 
the different conditions in the two 
countries. In the first place, the na- 
tive languages of India are lan- 
guages of cultivation, and there ex- 
ists in each of them an extensive 
literature adequate for all the intel- 
lectual needs of a civilized people. 
This literature cannot be set aside 
without destroying the main force 
among the people that makes for 
civilization. The Filipinos have no 
such literature in any of their vari- 
ous dialects, and therefore to teach 
them the English language and open 
to them the views of the world that 
may be gained through the use of 
that tongue, is not to subject them 
to any intellectual loss, but on the 
other hand to furnish them a most 
powerful stimulus to_ intellectual 
progress. In the second place, the 
vastness of India’s population and 
the strength of its traditions make 
it absolutely necessary that the In- 
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dia of the future should be devel- 
oped out of the India of the past. 
The mission of the English in India 
has not been, and is not, to lay a 
new foundation for Indian society, 
but to reform the historic society by 
eliminating its unworthy features 
and introducing certain practical 
elements of Western organization, 
as well as certain material appli- 
ances of our economic life. 

The Filipino’s history and the tra- 
ditions that lie back of his contact 
with Europeans, are the history and 
traditions of barbarism, and they 
have been overlaid by the social 


and religious practices of Christian 


society, which constitute the real 
foundation of whatever civilization 
the inhabitants of the islands pos- 
sess. In so far as India is civilized, 
her civilization is a native product, 
tempered and modified by English 
influence. In so far as the inhabi- 
tants of the Philippine Islands are 
civilized, their civilization is an Eu- 
ropean product spread over a bar- 
baric past. This European contri- 
bution to the cultivation of the Fil- 
ipinos constitutes the only basis 
cn which we have to build for the 
future. In this view it appears that 
the only language of cultivation 
available to the Filipino is an Euro- 
pean language; and with English 
the language of the Government, 
and the language of trade in the 
East, it follows, inevitably, that the 
Filipinos will find greater advantage 
in its use than in the use of Span- 
ish, its only real rival. 

After the Filipinos had become 
convinced that the established re- 
lations between the Philippine Isl- 
ands and the United States were to 
be maintained, they manifested a 
strong desire to learn the English 
language, and the authorities saw 
no reason for refusing to gratify this 
popular desire. On the contrary, 
they believed that to meet this wish 
would help to give to the Filipinos 
a better understanding of the pur- 
poses of the United States. 

Here, then, was a legitimate and 
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laudable ambition that might be 
gratified with advantage to both 
parties. Any other course than that 
pursued would have provoked the 
just charge of bungling stupidity. 
The vigorous carrying out of the 
Government’s_ liberal educational 
policy has shown a contrast between 
the Spanish and American adminis- 
trations, to the advantage of the lat- 
ter, and this action on the part of 
the new Government has done as 
much as the execution of any sin- 
gle line of policy to convince the 
Filipinos of the benevolent purposes 
cf the United States. 

The Filipinos have regarded the 
cpportunities given them to learn 
the English language as the offer of 
means by which they might enter 
into closer relations with the domi- 
nant nation. 

There are various practical advan- 
tages that will accrue to the people 
of the Philippine Islands from abil- 
ity to use the English language. It 
will supply a common medium of 
communication where no such me- 
dium now exists. Hitherto the sev- 
eral districts have remained more or 
less separated by the use of widely 
differing dialects, and have natu- 
rally fallen into a narrow provincial- 
ism and developed numberless local 
antagonisms. The possession of a 
common speech will tend to remove 
district antagonism and break up 
the prevailing provincial narrowness 
and jealousy. A second advantage 
is, that it will make possible a po- 
litical regime of a popular character, 
involving and interesting the in- 
habitants of all parts of the islands. 
A third advantage is that this knowl- 
edge will enable the inhabitants of 
the islands to read American books 
and periodicals and thus gradually 
become informed of the character 
of American institutions. 

Besides the teaching of English, 
the main immediate purpose of the 
public instruction in the islands is 
to educate and train Filipino teach- 
ers, so that they may be fitted to 
carry on the work begun by the 
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American teachers. To this end, nor- 
mal schools have been established 
in various cities. The various pro- 
visions for preparing Filipino 
teachers were made with the under- 
standing that .1e work of primary 
instruction must ultimately be car- 
ried on by them; and thus, after in- 
struction in k: glish, the most press- 
ing requirement of the system is 
that it should furnish Filipino teach- 
ers competent to do the work de- 
manded of them. This plan was not 
inconsistent with the project to 
take a large number of American 
teachers to the islands. These 
teachers were needed in order that 
the system might be practically es- 
tablished and the plan carried out. 
Without them there might have 
been an organization provided by 
law, but it would not have been 
given effective force. Manning the 
primary schools with Filipino 
teachers will, in the course of time, 
leave the American teachers to be 
employed in the high and normal 
schools, where their services, to a 
considerable extent, are already 
needed, and where their engagement 
will come as a record for proved 
efficiency and devotion to work in 
the beginning years. 

The most general description that 
can be given of the form of the or- 
ganization of public instruction is 
that the provinces are made school 
divisions, and that these divisions 
are federated with very large pow- 
ers in the central authority, provis- 
ion being made for night schools, 
normal schools, and various schools 
for special instruction. The deta ls 
for this organization are contained 
in a law which was formulated by 
Professor Bernard Moses, and 
which was adopted by the commis- 
sion last October. 

Editor’s Note.—This article is 
compiled as a result of actual ex- 
perience, from interviews with 
prominent Filipinos, interviews and 
published utterances of Professor 
Moses, and reports from teachers 
who have returned, 








THE GHOST OF FAN-TAI 





BY AMY M, PARISH 


‘6 HERE’S E Flat? Late 
W again? Huh! Why can’t 
that fellow be on time?” 
growled Haussman, leader of the 
Sunset Brass Band, an organization 
of much importance to the residents 
of San Francisco’s new suburb and 
to Haussman, doing duty on all oc- 
casions, from Republican rallies, un- 
der the auspices of local Dirigos, to 
funerals and Sunday picnics. 

“Taylor, you means?” bellowed 
Bauer of the bass drum. As a result 
of long association, Bauer’s voice 
could almost do the work of his in- 
strument. 

“Yes, where’s Taylor?” snapped 
Haussman. “He'll get fired, that’s 
what he'll get—late every night.” 

“Well,” finished Bauer, “I guess 
he fired himself already. Carpi told 
me. He had a fight mit a ghost, 
and the ghost fellow—vat you call 
it?—did him out.” 

“That’s straight,” said Carpi, who 
was diligently polishing his big 
horn. ; 

“You know, Taylor’s just bought 
him a little place over in the Rich- 
mond District. It’s one of those af- 
fairs where the other fellow builds 
the house and you pay rent, just 
the same, with the difference that 
by the time you are gray, or there- 
abouts, you are that many dollars 
out; but you get the papers, all 
right.” 

“You can get over here to Sunset 
in the cars for a nickel, but it’s a 
long way round, and takes all night 
to make the transfers; besides, 
when a man’s paying for a home on 
lineman’s wages, a_ nickel looks 
mighty big.” 

“Cut that out now, Carpi. Give 
us the ghost,” interrupted Hauss- 
man. 

“All right. I’m just telling you 





what Taylor’s wife told my wife’s 
sister-in-law. 

“You see, to save those two nick- 
els and the time, too, Taylor’s been 
walking over here every Saturday 
night. Not much of a walk, when 
you take the bee-line over the hill, 
but look at the graveyards—three 
of them. I’ll be hanged-if I’d do it 
to save twenty nickels and all the 
time there is. 

“And Taylor caught it, all right. 
I'll bet he didn’t tell his wife half 
how scared he was, but she said 
he was clean out of his senses when 
he got home Saturday night two 
weeks ago. 

“It was past midnight. We had 
practiced pretty late for that district 
rally, you know. The sky, I re- 
member, was some overcast, and the 
wind a bit gusty. Just off the main 
drive in the cemetery Taylor struck 
west, then over a_ fence, cutting 
across a corner of the Chinese bur- 
ial ground. 

“There was a little moon, just 
enough to make the shadows good 
and spooky, Taylor said; but he’s a 
pretty cool chap—has to be in his 
work, and he’d got used to his mid- 
night walk and wasn’t a bit scary. 

“Suddenly he was conscious of a 
sound, like a long-drawn sighing, 
above him, all around him. Run? 
No, you bet he didn’t. He just 
couldn’t run. No banshee ever 
wailed more horribly than the next 
sound. As that ceased, Taylor said 
he could hear the thud of his own 
heart-beats. Then came another 
screeching, howling and wailing, fol- 
lowed by the awful, inevitable rat- 
tling of dry bones. 

“In the midst of the tombs and 
headstones, white in the flickering 
moonlight, the ghostly branches of 

the eucalyptus trees writhed and 
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slapped in th: wind. Gradually, 
conscious that the sounds had 
ccased, life and motion returned, 
and like a deer, by leaps and bounds, 
he covered the remaining stretch of 
graveyard, the echo of that ban- 
shee’s wail following him as he 
dropped over the wall into the 
street.” 

“Where’s your fight? Is 
what you call a knock-out?” 

“Hold on, Haussman,” said 
Carpi, “my story’s not done yet. 
Maybe you don’t know Taylor as 
well as. I do, but you know he’s 
good North-Country Irish, and you 
bet that break-down rankled. 

“Two days later he laid off a half 
day, without telling his wife, either, 
and made for that graveyard. There 
were the tombs, big and little, the 
white-fenced enclosures of long- 
forgotten San Francisco dead, head- 
stones large and small, all familiar, 
peaceful and quiet enough, in the 


that 


daylight. There was something else, 


too. Over the fence, in the Chinese 
plot, a band of hired mourners were 
making the day hideous with their 
perfunctory weeping, while the au- 
gust body of Fan-Tai, big man of 
the Six Companies, was being laid 
away for the few years the law re- 
quires before his bones could be 
shipped back to the home of his 
grandfathers. Here and there, mov- 
ing from grave to grave, were silk- 
robed Celestials, placing at head 
and foot, among punks and tapers, 
foods and dainties, to pacify the 
devils that might seek to disturb. 
the slumbers of their clansman. 

“Taylor waited to see the friends 
of the gorgeous Fan-Tai_ depart, 
leaving for the feasting of his par- 
ticular devils dried shad’s roe, pork 
in its various Mongol guises, chick- 
ens prepared in every possible way, 
and a cunningly ornamented suck- 
ling pig. 

“As the odors were carried on the 
wind to Taylor, concealed behind 
some shrubs, he decided that this 
was the place to stalk his ghost. 

“The next Saturday night we got 
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through here early. Well, I only 
wish Taylor had told us fellows— 
that’s my quarrel with him. It 
would have been a lark for us all, 
and a darned sight better for him. 

“Sure enough, when he got near 
that bit of fence where his path took 
him across the Chinese ground, the 
experience of the Saturday night be- 
fore was repeated. First the long- 
drawn sighing, all about him, then 
wailing and howling. Taylor stopped 
skort again, but not in fear of ghosts. 

“Just in front of him stood a 
clump of three big eucalyptus trees, 
all about him the tombs and head- 
stones. As before, the sounds died 
away in an unearthly wail. Then 
everything was still. 

“Here was where his. grit’ had 
failed him before. Up in_ the 
branches of the foremost tree was 
a slowly moving patch of something 
white. The sounds began again, but 
Taylor stood his ground, his eyes 
never leaving that tree. As the 
wailing died away, he moved up to 
within twenty feet of the overhang- 
ing branches. Leveling his Smith 
& Wesson at that moving spot, he 
called out: 

““Quit your monkeying now. I’m 
onto your game. Come down out 
of there.’ In an instant, the revolver 
was seized, and he was struggling 
in the arms of some one who had 
sprung upon him from behind a 
tomb. For a moment, overwhelmed 
by this unexpected attack and a 
beastly blow on the face with the 
butt of his own weapon, Taylor lost 
his head. The odds were against 
him all right, for he was outnum- 
bered as well as outwitted. 

“But luck favored him, and an 
upper-cut that would have done 
credit to Jeffries, staggered his as- 
sailant, and then Taylor had him 
down and yelling for mercy. In the 
scuffle the revolver had _ been 
dropped, but it was within reach, 
and with it in his hand Taylor won 
out, for the fellow in the tree, now 
that his pal was down, and Taylor 
had the gun, made off, followed by 
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two shots which hurried his steps 
considerably. 

“Taylor was pretty well done up 
himself, and covered with blood 
from the cut which had laid Lis 
cheek open and knocked out two of 
his teeth, but he was able to tie up 
his prisoner and march him over to 
the Park Police Station. 

“While he was getting fixed up a 
bit, before going home, he heard 
the old hobo tell the sergeant that 
for weeks, with his pal, he had been 
living on devil’s grub, the devotional 
offerings in behalf of departed moon- 
eyed Celestials, sleeping by night 
in the shelter of the tombs, well- 
ccntent with Chinese food to nour- 
is: and Chines* gin to warm them. 
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And as Taylor had suspected, to 
preserve the lay-out from others of 
their own clan, and to prevent their 
discovery by any chance wayfarer, 
they had arranged their ghostly per- 
formance. 

“The police afterward found in 
and about that bunch of eucalyptus 
trees outfit enough to personate a 
whole graveyard of spooks.” 

“Good boy, Taylor,” shouted the 
bandmen. “Three cheers for the 
E Flat!” 

“Well, I’m darned,” said Haus- 
man. “But with two teeth knocked 
out there’ll be no more cornet for 
him for awhile. 

“Now, then, to work, boys—One, 
two, three, ready!” 





"Neath the Cherry Blossoms of Yeddo 


BY ROY FARRELL GREENE 


"Neath the cherry blooms of Yeddo of my heart love first made capture, 
Where a rain of pinkish petals punctuated every phrase, 
It was there that Cupid trapped me, while he beamed with roguish 


rapture, 


As I pledged an honest passion to the end of all my days. 
She I’d deigned to woo was dainty as a fragile wind-blown flower, 
In her eyes a lovelight lingered which she hid behind her fan, 
As I voiced the olden story Adam told in Eden’s bower, 
*Neath the cherry-blooms of Yeddo in Japan. 


Happy seconds grew to minutes. Time is most unkind to lovers— 
And the sheaf was sparse of hours that were bound within a day, 
For the sun doth race the heavens where so much of gladness hovers, 
‘Where the course of love runs rippling in a laughing sort of way. 

We saw the day of parting growing nearer ever nearer 
The day when I, as Duty bade, my journey home began, 
But ah, the parting of the ways but made each moment dearer 


"Neath the cherry-blooms of Yeddo in Japan. 
* * . x * * * 


I am tired of the bustle and the hurry of the city, 
Of the office, desk and papers, and I’m lonely in a way, 
Convinced am I an aching head and heart deserve some pity !— 
I am going back to some one’s arms, and going right away. 
. I'm sick of giddy social rounds, and Westward I'll be heading 
To-morrow, ere a thing comes up to flout or spoil my plan, 
And, apropos of this, I'll add there'll likely be a wedding 


"Neath the cherry-blooms of Yeddo in Japan. 











THE FORTUNES 


OF THE MIDAS 





BY JOHN DELANEY 


O every miner who lived be- 

tween Red Squirrel Gulch and 

Fir Creek five years ago, the 
Midas was known as the “Hoodoo’d 
Mine,” and old John Van Dellar, 
the manager of the Midas and the 
chief stock-holder of the company 
owned it, was known as the “Hoo- 
doo’d Man.” And yet even those 
who believed firmly in the exist- 
ence of this “Hoodoo” acknowledged 
that the mine. was one of the most 
valuable in the gold belt. Three 
years before, when the Midas was 
first located, the surface lead of high- 
grade ore was fifteen feet in width, 
and assays of samples taken from 
different parts of the ledge had 
shown values ranging from forty- 
seven to two hundred dollars in gold 
per ton, with an average of about 
one hundred and fifty dollars. 

Cheered by this promising outlook 
the half dozen owners began sink- 
ing shafts on this lead and built a 
twenty-stamp quartz mill. With al- 
most every shot put in by the un- 
derground workers the mineral im- 
proved, and cross-cutting tunnels 
proved that in proportion to the dis- 
tance from the surface the width 
of the ore body increased. 

When the stamps of the now-com- 
pieted mill had been dropping stead- 
ily for two weeks, the day drew near 
which mill-men hail with joy— 
“clean-up” day. 

And then the shock came; it was 
found that the amalgam taken from 
the plates contained only ten per 
cent of the value it should have 
yielded. The expert mill employees 
said the greater part of the gold 
had floated off in tiny, light parti- 
cles before they could be collected 
by the mercury. Then, acting upon 
universal advice, John Van Dellar 
placed slime tables in the mill, for 
the purpose of reclaiming the gold 


not deposited on the plates. These 
proved a distinct failure. In turn 
Wilfrey tables and Huntington 
mills were tried, but they saved only 
a minimum of the value of the ore. 

The stockholders of the Midas 
mine, like many other good men, 
were but poorly supplied with 
money, and the numerous changes 
of machinery in the mill had mater- 
ially reduced their small capital. 
Consequently they were now doing 
some deep thinking. The visible re- 
sult of their thought was that the 
men employed in the mine and mill 
were discharged, and the owners, 
with the assistance of a skilled as- 
sayer, began a systematic study of 
the ore. Their reward was that at 
the end of a month’s time they were 
convinced that the gold values 
could be extracted by cyanide of 
potassium, a process then new in the 
Coeur d’Alene Mountains. 

The news of the solving of the 
problem of extraction soon spread 
and the company found no diff- 
culty in selling enough of their com- 
mon treasury stock to furnish the 
money necessary to equip a cyanide 
plant. Much of the stock was sold 
to neighboring miners who had ex- 
amined the Midas ore, and in addi- 
tion several thousand shares were 
taken by three or four business men 
in different parts of the State. Again 
work was resumed in the mill and 
mine, and again John Van Dellar 
felt assured of success. Perhaps Van 
Dellar had felt more keenly than 
any one else the mine’s successive 
failures to “pan out.” These and 
the death of his wife a few years 
before, had been the greatest sor- 
rows of the honest old fellow’s life. 

The assayer who had assisted in 
the cyanide tests was obliged to 
leave the Midas; therefore, an ex- 
perienced man was needed to take 
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charge of the cyanide works. For 
this purpose, and heralded by cre- 
dentials and letters of introduction 
and flattering references, came T. 
Walton Darthwaite, assayer, meta- 
lurgist, mining expert, dandy. From 
the first. he was enthusiastic over 
the ore and confident of his ability to 
handle it successfully, and this en- 
deared him to the Midas men, who 
knew not, nor cared to know, more 
of him. He was the owner of a 
seemingly limitless supply of beau- 
tiful clothing, and of a well-shaped 
brow suggestive of limitless knowl- 
edge. It seemed to June, the daugh- 


ter of John Van Dellar, that another 
unlimited possession of Mr. Darth- 
waite’s was his self-conceit. 

The only person who shared her 
dislike and distrust of Darthwaite, 
and the only other who did not 
stand in awe of Mr. Darthwaite’s 


aristocratic presence, was Robert 
Barton, a young deputy sheriff, who 
had invested heavily in Midas stock. 
Darthwaite was the subject of much 
criticisms in the discussions that 
Robert and June held on the porch 
of the log house occupied by Van 
Dellar and his daughter. It was an 
unnecessary zeal in his office that 
made the deputy sheriff yearn for 
Darthwaite to commit some crime; 
in his happiest day dreams, he, Rob- 
ert Barton, as the visible spirit of 
the law, escorted Mr. T. Walton 
Darthwaite to the county jail thirty 
miles distant. 

Mr. Darthwaite’s employers paid 
him a large salary for the use of his 
valuable brains, but his duties were 
not arduous. When in the mill, and 
with his immaculate hands protect- 
ed by rubber gloves, he kept a gen- 
eral supervision over the contents 
of leaching vats and zinc boxes, but 
in his absence, which occupied the 
greater part of the time, these were 
left in charge of a capable mill-man. 
The time that hung heavily on his 
hands Darthwaite spent in reading 
and answering innumerable letters, 
afidressed to him in a clear femin- 
ine hand, and in wandering through 
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the pine forests surrounding the Mi- 
das. The balsam-laden breeze, the 
mid-summer flowers, and the half- 
defined paths through moss and 
ferns and clinging vines, appealed 
strongly to his love of the beautiful. 
And truly, the summer beauty of 
the Coeur d’Alene Mountains should 
have been more effective in purify- 
ing his mental workings than it 
proved. In many of these strolls 
he met June Van Dellar, usually 
with her arms full of the beautiful 
blossoms of the wild syringa, so 
plentiful in that section of Idaho. 
Coming upon him suddenly one day 
she surprised him reading one of his 
daily letters, and, uninvited, le 
showed her a tiny picture of the gir! 
who had written them—a picture of 
an innocent young face with deep 
blue eyes looking out between curv- 
ing black lashes. 

He was going south to marry her, 
he said, as scon as he had saved 
enough money, but unless he re- 
ceived a windfall, he thought that 
time would not come soon. And 
then he dwelt, half-pityingly, on his 
spending propensities. He said he 
had never saved a cent in his life 
except to gamble it away afterwards. 
He could not hope to have again so 
much money as he had had ten years 
before, when his father had died, 
leaving a small fortune, which had 
lasted only a few months in the 
hands of the prodigal son. This and 
much more he poured into June’s 
ears, and she, being an intelligent 
girl, put two and two together, but 
kept the resultant sum to herself. 
Indeed, it would have been useless 
for her to say anything against Mr. 
Darthwaite, for with the exception 
of herself and Robert Barton, the 
community believed Darthwaite to 
be the personification of truth and 
honor. But she kept her big grey 
eyes open widely, for she was fol- 
lowing a little detective plan of her 
own, and the time for the first clean- 
up in the cyanide plant was rapidly 
approaching. 

Mr. Darthwaite 


was spending 
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more of the day now in watching 
the zinc boxes than he had done 
formerly, besides going to- inspect 
them once or twice during the night. 
‘Lhe gold-bearing cyanide solution 
causes the zinc shavings to disin- 
tegrate, and these zinc particles 
mingling with the gold, form a com- 
pound not at all inviting until acted 
upon by zinc-destroying acids. Yet, 
uninviting though it appeared, the 
mixture appealed to Mr. Darth- 
waite’s money-loving taste. So every 
night, in the absence of the vulgarly . 
curious, he transferred part of the 
contents of one of the zinc boxes 
to a portable tin cask on which other 
eyes than his own were not allowed 
to rest. Mr. Darthwaite, who was 
careful of trifles, always put into the 
zinc-box an amount ot zinc-shavings 
equal to what he had taken out. And 
every night,-as he treated each zinc 
box in its turn, the “mud” in his lit- 
tle tin cask grew in bulk. It does not 
take a large amount of mud of this 
kind to contain a great deal of value. 
It was unnecessary, of course, to 
proceed so slowly in the matter; it 
would have been more convenient to 
take it all at once, but more atten- 
tion, the assayer knew, would be 
directed at the zinc boxes as the 
time for cleaning up drew nigh, and 
Mr. Darthwaite had always been 
averse to having his private affairs 
and actions questioned. He pur- 
posed to continue the treatment of 
the mud in the privacy of his own 
quarters, which were conveniently 
close to the mill. 

Then came the day of the clean-up 
when half a dozen men stood with 
set faces and watched Darthwaite 
separate a small portion of gold 
from the slag and saw their late 
air castles tumble to the ground. 
The gold was only five per cent of 
the amount they expected. 

They did not blame Mr. T. Wal- 
ton Darthwaite. How could they 
when his sympathy was so well ex- 
pressed, his scrrow so _ heartfelt? 
Putting aside all question of pay, he 
offered to stay with them and con- 
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tinue experiments with the ore. To 
solve for them the question of ex- 
traction, ah, that was all he cared 
ior. Almost with reverence they 


‘ thanked him and went away, leaving 


him gazing dejectedly at the melt- 
ing vessels. in the office, the larg- 
est of the cabins that had been 
built about the Midas, the disap- 
pointed stockholders met that night. 
Half an hour after John Van Dellar 
had opened the meeting June walked 
in, slamming the door behind her. 
] have neglected to say that June 
Van Dellar was beautiful. Slender 
and straight, with clear cut features, 
and big grey eyes that. looked 
straight at one like an honest boy’s, 
the motherless girl had heen virtu- 
ally the ruler of the mining camp 
for years. She wore a woolly white 
sweater, a woolliér white Tam o’ 
Shanter cap, and a white duck skirt, 
and she carried in her hand a num- 
ber of opened letters. “May I 
talk?” she asked, advancing toward 
her father; and he, knowing some- 
thing of his daughter’s determina- 


‘tion and conversational ability, has- 


tily granted his permission. 

“These letters came since you left 
home, and I opened them. Listen to 
this, will you?” and opening one of 
the letters she read aloud: 

“Boise, Ida., June 11. 

“Dear Van Dellar: 

“I have just received a letter from 
one T. Walton Darthwaite, who 
writes from your ‘postoffice. He 
asked for an option on my Midas 
stock, giving me a week’s time in 
which to answer. I judged by it 
that something new might have 
turned up in the mine. Now, you 
know I am not a mining man, and 
I write to ask you what you think 
the chances are for the stock to go 
up, or if there’s any certainty of its 
paying pretty soon, and whether I’d 
better hang onto my stock or dis- 
pose of it. 

“Perhaps you can give me some 
advice. 

“Yours truly, 
“T. L. WERLER.” 
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After folding the letter and re- 
placing it in the envelope, June read 
the remaining three. They were 
much like the first. In terms ex- 
pressing varying degrees of friend- 
liness, they contained the same in- 
telligence, that Darthwaite had 
asked of each an option of his stock, 
giving a week’s time for each to 
answer. 

“Well?” she said, expectantly, 
when she had finished the last let- 
ter. 

“Well?” echoed her father. 

“Don’t you see the little game of 
ycur expert cyanide man?” she 
asked. 

“See what?” inquired Mr. Van 
Dellar. 

“Don’t you see the outside of your 
.idol begin to crack and peel off?” 
said Robert Barton, the deputy 
sheriff. He had returned from a day 
of hard riding in time to attend 
the meeting, and he was eager to 


give the others the benefit of his 
opinion of Mr. T. Walton Darth- 


waite. But June needed no assist- 
ance. For ten minutes she talked 
with the velocity and determination 
of a debating senator. -Withhold- 
ing nothing of her knowledge of 
Darthwaite, she told them of a 
number of incidents, slight in them- 
selves, but important when viewed 
vith relation to the loss in the zinc 
boxes, and with her certainty that 
Darthwaite was in possession of 
what they had lost. 

Mr. Ashe was the first who found 
it possible to insert a few words. 
“But we must not be too hasty in 
judging him, even by Miss June’s 
word. I had quite a talk with him 
this afternoon; yes, quite a talk,” 
continued pompous little Mr. Ash. 
“He is willing to devote himself to 
a study of our ore, and to take his 
vages out in treasury stock. Right 
in the face of this failure he told 
me he intended to invest in outlying 
and treasury stock to the amount 
of several thousand dollars which 
his father is going to send him.” 

With a triumph born of the 
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knowledge that she had the right 
side of the argument, June said: 
“His father’s dead. He died ten 
years ago. Don’t you remember, 
father, that Mr. Darthwaite told us 
so the first day he came here? And 
he has said so since, so I think his 
father must be dead. You see, Mr. 
Ash, that would prevent his father’s 
sending money to Mr. Darthwaite, 
though perhaps he has money to 
spare; I imagine if he’s like his son, 
the father has cornered all the fuel 
in the world he’s in by this time.” 

“Yes, sir,” agreed Robert Barton, 
‘if he’s like his son he’d rob the 
orphan and the widow.” 

June looked toward her father to 
see if this personal reference im- 
pressed him, and continued: “Mr. 
Darthwaite should have given his 
uncle or his grandfather the honor 
of sending him money; that state- 
ment would have been less bind- 
ing. But whether his father is alive 
or dead, perhaps the fact that Mr. 
Darthwaite is making him do double 
duty will influence you to listen, to 
the rest of my argument.” This she 
addressed to Mr. Ash, who was 
striving vainly to regain his place 
in the conversation. “The money 
with which he intends to buy this 
outside stock will come from what 
you didn’t get out of the zinc boxes. 

“Father, I wanted to tell you 
something I saw last night, but you 
have been so busy to-day that I 
couldn’t. You know when Mr. 
Smith came so late? I thought you 
were at the mill, and went over after 
you, but Mr. Darthwaite was alone 
and he was so busy putting slimes 
into a japanned tin cask that he did 
not see me. I watched him awhile 
and then sneaked off. When I got 
home you had come in, and were 
talking to Mr. Smith. Now, that tin 
thing doesn’t belong to the equip- 
ment of the cyanide plant any more 
than its contents belong to Mr. 
Darthwaite. His robbery of the 
zinc boxes was to serve him in two 
ways. Besides giving him a large 
sum of ready money, it would bring 
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down the value of the stock. When 
the outside stockholders saw your 
last method of extraction to be a 
failure, they’d be willing to sell their 
stock to Mr. Darthwaite for almost 
nothing. You see, he has wisely 
given them a week in which to de- 
cide, and in this week they’d hear 
of your failure, of course; he’d see 
to that. And then, with his windfall 
your trusted expert could buy up all 
of the stock of the people he wrote 
to, and in the fullness of his heart 
he’d probably take also the remain- 
ing treasury stock. Then, as you 
say, Mr. Ash,” she went on, nodding 
affably at that gentleman, “he would 
devote himself to a study of the ore 
here. I’ve no doubt—oh, none— 
that he would be successful in his 
researches. Some discovery of his 
in regard to the details of cyaniding 
would probably make the next clean- 
up a highly successful one. That, 


of course, would be when Mr. Darth- 


waite would be one of the principal 
shareholders of the Midas Company 
and the value of the stock would be 
doubled about a hundred times. It’s 
an easy and clever way to make 
money, isn’t it? And of course you’d 
brim over with gratitude to him 
for discovering a way of working 
your ore.” 


Then suddenly the sarcasm left 


her voice, and she demanded, ap- 
pealingly to each in turn: “Oh, don’t 
you see, Mr. Sanders, Mr. Jackson, 
Mr. rlinn? Don’t you see through 
him, Mr. Wilson and Mr. Ash? 
Don’t you see now, father, you dear, 
blind old bat?” 

John Van Dellar saw. And Mr. 
Sanders saw. They all saw. As 
one man they arose and moved to- 
ward the door, although they did 
not know exactly what they were 
going to do. John Van Dellar turned 
to his daughter. “June, will you 
promise me not to leave this door 
until I return?” he asked. Unques- 
tioningly she gave _ the required 
promise, and then the door closed 
upon them. 

Their uncertainty of what they 
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intended to do was settled by Billy 
Flinn, who walked up to Johnson’s 
horse, tied near, and untied the stout 
rope at one end from the horse’s 
neck, and at the other end from the 
fence. The next week the horse 
was found grazing eighty miles 
away. With the rope coiled in his 
hand, and with joyous alacrity in 
his manner, Billy fell into step with 
his companions. 

Mr. T. Walton Darthwaite was 
hastily concealing a japanned tin 
case when they entered his house. 
They took him quite by surprise, 
and the surprise was not a pleasant 
one. Because of Billy Flinn’s osten- 
tatious display of the rope, it was 
unnecessary to explain their errand. 
Tremblingly, Darthwaite handed 
the case to John Van Dellar, and as 
it left his hands, so also did his 
asertive self-satisfaction depart; he 
begged for mercy. 

Until now, not one of them had 
intended to do more than frighten 
him and compel him to return what 
he had stolen. But perhaps it was 
the savage instinct of bravery ac- 
quired in years among rude environ- 
ments that made them loathe the 
man for his theft and cowardice. 
At any rate, they were willing, all 
except Robert Barton, to hang him. 
Their victim made little resistance 
as, under the leadership of Billy 
Flinn, they escorted him from the 
house and down the road. 

Then Barton, who had bided his 
time, stopped and faced them. 
“Men,” he said, quietly, “you can’t 
do this thing; I can’t let you. It’s 
my duty to protect this man, and I 
must do it.” 

Every one of them knew that 
Robert hated Darthwaite, and the 
knowledge of the sacrifice he was 
laying upon the altar of right, 
touched them, but not to the extent 
of making them give up their pro- 
ject. “The Lord knows I'd give 
everything I’ve got to be able to 
hang him myself,” resumed Barton, 
“but I’ve got to to do my duty. You 
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can’t hang him without killing me 
first.” 

“But we don’t want to kill you,” 
argued Billy Flinn. “We like you 
too well, and besides you know you 
ain’t prepared to die.” 

“Neither’s he,” returned Robert, 


indicating Billy’s cowering captive. - 


“But that ain’t the question. It’s 
duty. If you'll wait ten minutes 
while I go and write my resignation 
and send it to the mail, [’ll help you 
hang him. If you won't, there will 
be no hanging.” 

“Throw up your office and the 
chance of being sheriff next year for 
him?” demanded Billy, but without 
waiting for a reply he drew Barton 
farther from Darthwaite. A whis- 
pered conversation followed. “Hon- 
est?” asked Barton, at the end of a 
minute. “Honest!” promised Billy. 
“We won't do nothing but scare 
him. ‘Course, if he wants to be 
scared to death, it’ll be his own fu- 
neral, but we won’t do nothing to 
hurt him.” 

Upon this understanding, Robert 
Barton gladly fell in with the others 
and they resumed their way. 

And shortly behind marched a 
slender figure, white-clad in sweater 
and duck skirt, and Tam o’ Shanter. 
Her conscience troubled her not at 
all, for literally she had kept her 
promise not to leave the door of the 
company’s office; she had left by 
way of the window. In the bright 
moonlight she saw the group of men 
turn aside to enter a path, and stop 
beneath a_ spreading cottonwood 
tree that stood solitary in the midst 
of firs and pines. But for the fear 
in her heart she would have laughed 
at Billy’s glad air of importance. 
Like a chieftain entering battle he 
had taken upon himself the com- 
mand of the expedition, for before 
this Billy Flynn had acted as mas- 
ter of ceremonies in a similar scene. 

After carefully knotting the rope, 
he arranged the noose around 
Darthwaite’s neck, pausing to tickle 
the prisoner under the chin. The 
ether end of the rope was thrown 
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up over a gnarled branch of the 


cotton-wood. Three men grasped 
the rope-end as it fell,.and pulled 
until the almost unconscious Darth- 
waite was lifted from the ground, 
while Billy Flinn kept the rope in 
the position he required it to hold 
cn Darthwaite’s neck. 

After tying the rope-end to a low 
branch of the tree, the men moved 
farther.down the path and stopped 
in the shadow. 

June supposed they had taken an- 
other path that led to the road, and 
as soon as the space beneath the tree 
was deserted by them, she was 
climbing like a squirrel through the 
lower branches of the cotton-wood. 
To the Midas men, as they sud- 
cenly caught sight of her, the full 
moon shining on her white face 
and clothing made her seem lumin- 
ous. A minute later she was out on 
the limb from which Darthwaite 
was suspended, and sawing at the 
rope with her pocket-knife. This 
was her initial experience in such a 
scene, yet something in the position 
of the rope and the man’s head be- 
liea all her previously conceived 
ideas of hanging. As she saw his 
backward-thrown head, with the 
rope pressed tightly against his neck 
behind and against his chin in front, 
but leaving the thorax free, she ex- 
claimed: “Those men ought to know 
better; they’ve put his rope on 
backward. He couldn’t suffocate if 
he tried.” What she said was true. 
The rope was tied so that it could 
not slip tight, and from the knot at 
one side of his chin passed upward 
along his face. Had Darthwaite 
known of this arrangement he would 
have been spared a great deal of 
uneasiness. Soon the rope gave 
way beneath the knife, and Darth- 
waite’s inanimate form fell the short 
distance to the moss beneath. 

When he opened his eyes, June 
with the rope coiled over arm was 
turning to go . “Wait,” he said as 
he rose slowly and picked up his no 
longer immaculate hat, and_ she 
faced about. 
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“Why did you save me?” 

“I did nothing to save you,” she 
replied, quickly. ‘I did it to save 
my father and my friends from 
something they would have regret- 
ted to-morrow.” 

“T shall have them prosecuted,” 
he said, with a sudden thought; he 
was recovering rapidly from his 
tright. “And I shall see that that 
arm of the law, Robert Barton, does 
his duty to-morrow.” 


“I’m afraid,” was her calm reply, 


“that the all-embracing arm of the 
law will squeeze you pretty tight 
and drop you hard. And when you 
have the owners of the Midas prose- 
cuted, it will be interesting and in- 
structive for you to find what de- 
fense they will be able to make. 
It is possible, you know, that they 
might institute a suit themselves, 
one running counter to your own, 
and using your little tin cask and its 
contents for their evidence. Do, by 
all means, prosecute them.” Then 
moving a step toward him, she said, 
in a softer voice: “For the sake of 
the girl you are to marry, I warn 
you to go away from here, to go 
quickly, and to keep away from min- 
ing sections. If you remain here, 
my father and his friends, by telling 
what you have done, will ruin your 
chance of working for any mining 
concern in the Rocky Mountains. 
And I’ll help them.” 

Without a word Darthwaite put 
on the hat he had held in his hand 
curing her speech—of bravery, of 
manliness they could deprive him, 
but of courtliness, never—and 
turned back up the path leading to 
the road. 

Then the interested audience 
came forth from the shadows, and 
with June proceeded up the road to 
the little colony of cabins standing 
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about the Midas. On their way 
Billy Flinn chuckled incessantly. 
“Will somebody tell me,” he said, 
“whether the joke is on June, or on 
us, or on Darthwaite ?” 

A few days later, with its future 
assured, the Midas had earned the 
reputation it still bears, that of be- 
ing one of the largest dividend-pay- 
ers in the Gold Belt. And, likewise, 
Billy Flinn had earned the distinc- 
tion of being one of the best-dressed 
men, by right of his inheritance of 
what he had long coveted—the ex- 
tensive wardrobe of Mr. T. Walton 
Darthwaite. 

For five years the word “Hoodoo” 
has not been used in connection with 
the Midas. 

ok * * * x 

To the southward, a girl rested 
a very pink cheek against the lapel 
of the correct coat worn by T. Wal- 
ton Darthwaite, and a pair of dark- 
lashed blue eyes that looked into his 
were filled with pitying trustful- 
ness as he told her, with some wise 
reservations of his sorrow in coming 
to her empty-handed. In a voice 
expressing limitless virtue sinned 
against, he said: “I need not bother 
you with the details of the trans- 
action in which I was cheated out 
cf all I had saved to lay at your 
feet. I have come to ask of your 
love a sacrifice, to ask if you will 
go with me to a distant place I know 
where I may start anew in other 
work, I ‘must escape from _ the 
fumes of chemicals before my health 
is worse undermined.” 

“I will go with you.” Then she 
added: “Was it the cyanide process 
of taking out the values that hurt 
you?” 

Looking beyond her, he rephed: 
“Yes, it was the process of taking 
out the values that nurt me.” 














THE COMING CONFLICT 


From an American Standpoint 





BY DR. HUGO ERICKSON 


T was, of course, a foregone con- 
clusion that we should have to 
take a prominent part in the Rus- 

so-Japanese imbroglio, which bids 
fair to end in war in the near future. 
The die was cast, metaphorically 
speaking, when Admiral Dewey 
fired the first shot in Manila Bay 
and impotent Spain was supplanted 
in the Philippines by a new world 
power. After that, nothing re- 
mained but the solution of a per- 
plexing question, a problem that in- 
volves the domination of the entire 
civilized world. For the first time 
in its history our Government was 
compelled to make a choice between 
alien races, and as time will show, 
became an arbiter of fate, while the 
future of progressive humanity hung 
trembling in the balance. On the 
ene hand there was the possibility 
of a yellow terror, countless hordes 
of Chinese heathens over-running 
the world and making Peking the 
principal capital thereof; on the 
other, the probability of a conquest 
of Europe and America, on the part 
of Russia, which would become su- 
preme in the concert of nations by 
adding China with its enormous 
population to its already large do- 
main. Nor was the choice facili- 
tated by the friendship Russia had 
always professed for the United 
States and the active support it ac- 
corded us during our struggle for 
liberty. For it is exceedingly prob- 
lematical how much of this friend- 
ship was really sincere and how 
much of it should be attributed to 
the Bear’s desire to weaken the 
power of the Lion. 

The Alaska purchase may be cited 
as another indication of this same 
brand of friendliness, but I strongly 
suspect that. Russia was under the 


impression at the time that it was 
selling us a gold brick, and can viv- 
idly imagine the chagrin of our St. 
Petersburg friends when they dis- 
covered that they had made a slight 
mistake. t 

The history of Russia is tarnished 
by numerous examples of duplicity 
and its diplomatic intercourse with 
other nations has ever been open to 
suspicion. If the statement.of the 
press that Count Cassini, the Rus- 
sian Ambassador at Washington, 
merely makes verbal communica- 
tions to our State department, in re- 
gard to the status quo in the East, 
is true, it certainly implies a lack 
of trust and anything but fair deal- 
ing. 

The course of Russia in Manchu- 
ria is so well known that it merely 
requires mention as a further proof 
of the customary Russian deceit. 
Time and again, it has promised to 
evacuate the disputed territory, 
without retracing a single step. On 
the cortrary, it has entrenched it- 
self the more securely in its posi- 
tion preparing for new aggressions 
that can only be checked by the 
combined power of the leading na- 
tions. It is already evident that Rus- 
sia has not the remotest intention 
of evacuating Manchuria and is only 
awaiting an opportunity—any pre- 
text will do—to seize Corea and 
eventually add the teeming millions 
of China to its population. It has 
been asserted that its Eastern policy 
is part of a deliberate plan that con- 
templates the ultimate control of the 
whole of Asia. Whether this is so 
or not, it is, of course, impossible to 
say, nor does it matter at present. 
It is absolutely necessary, for the 
peace of the world, and the good 
of humanity, that the Russian ad- 
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vance should be checked and not 
temporarily. arrested. To this end 
the sovereignty of China and Persia 
will have to remain intact, and the 
strong arm of England be upheld 
in India. 

Either the Czar is a mere figure- 
head in the hands of an unscrupu- 
lous bureaucracy, or he is an arrant 
hypocrite. At any rate, he occupies 
the ridiculous position of a man who 
instituted the peace tribunal at The 
Hague, and yet appears to neglect 
the golden opportunity afforded by 
the present contention to test its 
practicability. Is he afraid to sub- 
mit the Manchurian question to the 
arbitration of this international 
court, because he lacks faith in the 
justice of his claims? It would al- 
most seem so. 

It may be urged that we Ameri- 
cans should not ally ourselves with 
the Japanese, because they repre- 
sent the Mongolian race and will 
eventually turn against us, after a 
coalition with China. The Rus- 
sians, we are told, are at least Cau- 
casians and civilized. I admit they 
are white, but they are not civil- 
ized. At least, that is the only con- 
clusion we can arrive at, when we 
take the atrocities committed by 
them during the Boxer uprising into 
consideration. The Japanese, on 
the other hand, at that time, were 
under perfect discipline and con- 
ducted themselves in a very credit- 
able manner. They did not make 
war upon defenseless babes and 
scorned to disgrace their flag by pil- 
lage and arson. Moreover, as a 
nation, the Japanese have certainly 
progressed more rapidly than the 
Russian people. Japan to-day is un- 
questionably in a higher state of 
civilization, principally because of 
its excellent educational system. 
Put this does not wholly account for 
the difference. I believe much may 
he explained by the racial distinc- 
tions. The Japanese is alert by na- 
ture; the Slav cunning, but not in- 
tellectual. Although commonly ac- 
counted a Mongolian, the Japanese 
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really belongs to a mixed race, an- 
cther example of the benefits of in- 
termarriage. 

We know what Russia is, but we 
cannot foresee the result of a pos- 
sible ultimate Chinese domination 
of the world. It is precisely because 
we are so well acquainted with the 
3ear and his proclivities that we 
should keep our beloved country 
out of his grasp. I would rather 
trust the future of America to China 
under the wise leadership of Japan, 
if the choice had to be. made. The 
Chinese, however, are not a warlike 
people, and even if they should en- 
deavor to extend their already vast 
possessions by conquest, which is 
doubtful, they would be apt to pay 
more attention to the rights of na- 
tions than the Russians. Of course, 
the changes above indicated will, 
perhaps, not come to pass for gen- 
erations, but they will surely occur, 
unless, as I said before, the powers 
of the world combine to check the 
advance of Russia in Asia. A de- 
cisive stand will have to be taken 
to do this. Half-way measures will 
not avail. 

Unfortunately Germany has as- 
sumed a pro-Russian stand. Possibly 
it was induced to take this position 
by the promise of a goodly addition 
to its Chinese possessions when the 
final partition of the Flowery King- 
dom takes place. The possibility 
of a reprisal does not seem to have 
occurred to the Berlin statesmen. 

Even if we did not possess the 
Philippines, we should have been 
interested in the coming conflict, as 
our important trade interests in 
China are at stake. The whole fu- 
ture of our Pacific Coast depends 
to a great extent upon the develop- 
ment of our commercial intercourse 
with the Orient. And anything that 
would interfere with that important 
object would naturally not only 
arouse our concern but evoke our 
resentment. That this resentment 
has taken the practical form of a 
treaty with China, opening Muk- 
den and Antung to the trade of the 
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world, we should be glad to note. 
It is a warning to Russia that the 
United States will aid Japan in the 
maintenance of the sovereignty of 
China, by force of arms if necessary, 
and it is a denial of the Russian 
claim to Manchuria. The Govern- 
ment of the Czar has already con- 
strued this as an unfriendly act and 
well it may. That England and 
France will also take the part of 
Japan in the coming struggle for 
supremacy there is. not the slightest 
reason to doubt, for their commer- 
cial and territorial interests would 
be seriously jeopardized by the suc- 


cess of the Russian arms. As long 
as Japan can hold its own, there will, 
of course, be no interference on the 
part of the other nations. Several 
have already declared neutrality in 
the event of war. But if the Jap- 
anese should meet with a crushing 
defeat, it is equally certain that the 
powers referred to would intervene 
and prevent the annihilation of the 


Mikado’s empire and the Russian 
conquest of China. If all the signs 
are not misleading the war is close 
at hand, and Japan will strike the 
first blow. 





THE WILL 


BY PARMA GENTRY 


A servant strong of limb, and swift 


To run what daring race his master bids; 


An army set upon a hill, 


Biding the fray with wide, untiring lids. 


Or, beaten, starved, a craven thing— 


Sure prey of endless great and little foes; 


A wounded bird with useless wing; 


The sport of every wanton wind that blows. 


Oh! soul of mine, shake off—thou canst— 


The chains that bind thee fast to idle days; 


Reach upward ever toward the light— 


The light that shines to thee in heavenly rays. 


Be diligent, nor think with tears 


To clear the past of error’s hateful score; 


The past is dead, but -o! the years— 


The beckoning years of God stretch on kefore. 




















HOUSEKEEPING 








IN 





MEXICO 








BY CORA CHAFFEE BABCOCK 


O the American house-wife, 
coming to old Mexico to live, 
house-keeping presents many 

difficulties. The conditions are dif- 
ferent from those to which she has 
been accustomed. 

One would suppose with labor so 
cheap that the servant problem, all- 
important and troublesome in the 
States, would be solved and house- 
keeping would be one long dream 
of delight. But when one orders a 
chicken from the meat market and 
tells the servant to put it on to roast 
and going into the kitchen, looks 
into the oven and finds the fowl 
reposing peacefully in the pan with 
his head nicely cleaned, but still 
there, and his feet and toes turned 
up, all roasting calmly together, she 
finds such is not the case. Again, 
one goes into the kitchen and finds 
the servant drying the dishes on the 





hand towel or using a fine face towel 
for a sink rag—then one begins to 
think that it is not a dream. 
One day, coming in from a long 
drive, I was rather chilly and or- 
dered a fire built in the grate. In 
a few moments the servant appeared 
with six or seven small pieces of 
wood, which she placed in the grate, 
lighted and departed. When. she 
went away, I supposed it was for 
some more wood to put on the fire. 
After waiting until the kindling was 
nearly consumed, I called for more 
wood, and she brought a few more 
pieces of the same size. I said: “O! 
muchos, muchos—mas_ grande!” 
(many larger ones)—and _ she 
brought one large piece that could 
not be put into the grate, whereupon 
my husband came to the rescue. 
They do so many things that are in- 
comprehensible to us, and I suppose 




















Making tortillas. 



























1. Hulling Corn. 





our actions are as incomprehensible 
to them. The greatest difficulty is 
their inability to understand one 
word of English as well as ours to 
understand a word of Spanish; but 
they are very polite and seldom 
laugh at mistakes which must be 
very comical. 

Come with me into my Mexican 
kitchen. 

It is a large, airy room on the 
second floor, with a window and 
door on one side opening upon a cor- 
ridor around the paved patio; on the 
opposite side is a French window 
looking out upon a beautiful garden. 
The floor and walls are tiled and the 
ceiling is of bare rafters. You look 
in vain for the stove. All the cook- 
ing is done on brazeros. A brazero 
is a sort of table of brick or tile 





mine is of,tile—in which is set an 
iron grate about a foot square, upon 
which a fire of charcoal is built. Un- 
der the grate is an opening to re- 
move the ashes. 








Patio in a Mexican residence 
of the better class. 





2. A Vendor of Poultry. 








3. Wash Day. 4. Itinerant Fruit Peddler. 


This is one of the trials of the 
American house-wife. After the 
fire is kindled by pouring on a little 
Kerosene oil, you must stand and 
fan it indefinitely to get it to burn. 

Imagine, if you can, getting a 
dinner on my brazero. With the 
many little things to prepare, you 
have to stop time after time to fan 
the fire into a flame. On the fire, 
perhaps, you have placed the kettle. 
If you are not extremely careful to 
have a good, tight cover on the 
kettle, the ashes and dust from the 
charcoal will fly up into its contents. 
At the best, it flies into your face. 
Finally, after fanning some time the 
fire is nicely started, the kettle be- 
gins to boil, and we turn to leave it, 
when lo! a piece of the charcoal has 
burned off and the kettle tips, and 
over it goes. The liquid within is 
spilled, and if the fire is not put out, 
the cover falls from the kettle and 
the ashes fly. However, when one 
becomes accustomed to a brazero, 








Market street in 





a Mexican town. 
























Housekeeping in Mexico. 


with the help of servants who have. 
always used it, it is not such a bug- 
bear as it seems at first. 

Another trial is the carelessness 
and ignorance of the servants. They 
Go not know a silver spoon from a 
plated one, or a piece of fine cut- 
glass from the common pressed va- 
riety; and unless one is very care- 
ful to stand by and see that it is 
carefully washed, or, what is easier, 
do it herself, in a very short time 
she finds all the beautiful china and 
cut-glass broken. 

Another thing which causes trou- 
ble is the Mexican method of dish- 
washing. They never use hot or 
even warm water or a dish cloth; 
but with cold water, a piece of hemp 
rope fibre and plenty of soap they 
manage to get them clean. Not un- 
til I insisted did they dry them at 
all, but simply put them to drain. 
At first I insisted upon hot water 
being poured over them, until some 


oi my best dishes were broken by 


coming in contact with boiling 
water ; then I saw they were not cap- 
able of discerning between boiling 
and warm water, between porcelain 
dishes and china so I gave up the 
attempt, and let the dishes be 
washed Mexican fashion, except I 
insisted upon them being dried by 
the old-fashioned American  tea- 
towel. 

As I said before, servants are very 
cheap and easy to get, though, as at 
home, good ones are not so easy to 
find. 

An average servant gets from six 
tc eight dollars (Mexican) a month, 
which in gold is about two dollars 
and a half to three and a half a 
month, and her rations. By rations 
I mean a certain amount each day 
tor her food; for the Mexican does 
not like American cooking and pre- 
fers to buy what she likes and cook 
it to suit herself. It usually consists 
of tortillas (a thin, tough pancake 
of ground corn and water), and the 
kidney bean. Occasionally it is meat 
cooked with an abundance of chili 
(peppers) chili-con-carne. 














. A Mexican kitchen. 
. A patio. 
. Selling turkeys. 


The rations range from fifteen to 
twenty centavos—about six to nine 
cents gold—a day. 

The Mexican servant is very slow 
and not able to accomplish the task 
of an American servant. For a 
family of two or three, in a house 
of six or eight rooms, one must keep 
at least two servants, besides hiring 
the washing and ironing done out- 
side; and if there be any children, 
one must care for them personally 
or hire a nurse-girl. Of course | 
speak of persons in moderate cir- 
cumstances who could afford to keep 
one servant in the States. 

The Mexican servants do not seem 
capable of taking a great deal of re- 
sponsibility but must be treated like 
children. They have the name of 
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being very dishonest, and many 
house-keepers keep a lock and key 
on everything, though in my exper- 
ience I have not found it necessary. 

In spite of all these faults, how- 
ever they have some virtues. Most 
of them are very good natured and 
take reproofs very kindly; and they 
are also very kind-hearted and faith- 
ful. A nursegirl is always kind to 
children, and faithful as an old 
watchdog. She learns to love her 
mistress and makes her mistresss 
interests hers, which is certainly a 
virtue not possessed by the majority 
of servants in the States. 

While all kinds of fruits and 
vegetables are very cheap _ here, 
other things, which have to be im- 
ported, are very expensive and it 
brings one’s table about equal to 
the cost in the States. For instance, 
for three cents (Mexican) one is 
able to buy enough lettuce, onions 
or radishes for a family of three or 
four persons for one meal. For 
eight cents, enough tomatoes, string 
beans, peas or sweet corn. Large, 
beautiful red bananas are only 
twenty-four cents (Mexican) a 
dozen. One must remember, too, 
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that these can be procured the year 
around. But, on the other hand, 
butter from the States, which is 
the only good butter, is from ninety 
cents to one dollar and fifteen cents 
a pound, according to the season of 
the year. Cereals are very high. 

One of the most interesting duties 
which the house-wife has to perform 
is her marketing. The fruits, vege- 
tables, chickens, etc., can be bought 
from vendors who go through the 
streets crying out their wares as 
well as at the street markets. 

One may go to the fine large mar- 
ket houses, of which there are many, 
and find anything in-any line that 
may be desired. One of the greatest 
advantages of an American woman’s 
life in Mexico is the ability of the 
family in moderate circumstances 
to procure sufficient help so that 
she may have time for recreation, 
reading and study. There are many 
places of great historic interest 
which she may visit, as well as fine 
libraries, art galleries and museums. 

If a woman can make up _ her 
mind not to worry about the faults 
of her servants, she is able to lead 
a very free and happy life in Mexico. 





IN SEASON 





BY SADIE BOWMAN METCALFE 


A wild thrush upraised in a warble that praised 
The sky’s first warm touch on its wing, 

Till it wakened a violet slumbering by, 
And the bird, sky and flower were—Spring. 


So my spirit to thine, in a paean divine, 
Uplifted, of sunshine to sing, 

When the warmth of thy heart to my song did impart 
All its joy, then Love woke, and—’twas Spring. 


And ever the sky bendeth tenderly nigh, 
And forever the glad thrush will sing ; 
While heart-songs shall break ’neath such rays, ’twill 


awake 


Love that knoweth no seasons but Spring. 


























PERCY THE RANCH FOREMAN 





The true story of how an lowa farmer's son secured the position as 


foreman for a Wyoming cattle ranch 





BY JOHN DICKS HOWE 


Na stormy, dismal night, sev- 
eral years ago, while the writer 
was at the Omaha police sta- 
tion securing material for an article, 
the patrol wagon was called to Jef- 
ferson square, where an officer had 
picked up a lad who had run.away 
from home. The boy—an excep- 
tionally nice-appearing, intelligent 
little fellow—at once attracted my 
attention, so much so that I followed 
him into the matron’s department, 
where I talked with him for a couple 
of hours. 
The lad candidly admitted that 
he had run away from home, and 





while he talked freely about his 
father and mother, he was unwill- 
ing to say what his name was or 
where his parents lived. 

“They will get along all right 
without me, and I’d only get a good 
licking if I went back,” he said, in 
answer to a question propounded by 
Sergeant Hudson. 

“But don’t you think they will be 
worried about you and wonder 
where you are?” I asked. 

“Mother will, perhaps,’ he 
promptly replied, “but I guess father 
won’t care very much. He’s not 
my real father, anyway—just my 
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step-father—and we never got along 
very well together.” 

“Would it not be a good plan to 
crop a line to your mother and let 
her know that you are all right?” 
suggested the Sergeant. 

“It might be,” replied the lad, af- 
ter hesitating a moment, “but she’d 
tell father, and he might have me 
taken back to work on the farm. 
I'm not afraid of work, understand, 
but I’d rather work for somebody 
who will give me something for my 
labor and treat me half-way decent.” 

Little by little we drew the story 
from the boy but had to humor him 
occasionally, and use a_ certain 
amount of diplomacy to get it. 

The lad had been born and raised 
on an lowa farm, and at the age of 
five his father died, leaving the 
mother to care for the baby and 
manage the six hundred acre farm. 
Three years later the boy’s mother 
married again, selecting a husband 
who was known in the neighborhood 
as “the miser.” 

“No one ever accused me of being 
lazy or indolent,” continued the lad, 
brushing away a tear that had 
formed in one corner of his eye, “for 
on the contrary, I have always been 
ambitious and wanted to be rated a 
little higher than the average farm 
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boy. I never had the opportunity 
to get much of an education, for my 
school days were during the winter 
term, generally from three to five 
months each year, from the time 
corn shucking was over until spring 
plowing commenced. 

“When I was twelve years of age, 
I had saved up a few dollars and in- 
tended to get a pair of skates and a 
set of carpenter tools. Not one penny 
oi this money had been given me by 
my parents, but was derived from 
odd jobs I did for the neighbors. 
When I told father that I had this 
money and what I wanted to buy 
with it, he shook his head and ad- 
vised me to give it to him for safe- 
keeping. I did so, but something 
seemed to tell me that I was mak- 
ing a mistake. Soon after this I was 
taken sick, and for a month or more 
was laid up with the typhoid fever. 
When I got well and asked father 
for the money, he said he did not 
have a cent of it—that he had paid 
it all out and more for medicine 
while I was sick. 

“That was a pretty hard blow, 
for I had been building a lot of air 
castles while I had been in bed, and 
had gone so far as to count my 
chickens before they were hatched. 
J] said nothing more about the 
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Inspecting a herd of half-breeds. 


money, but then and there resolved 
that I would go to work and save up 
for another nest-egg. It was not 
long before I had $6 in the little nest, 
but I had to work pretty hard to 
get it, and at the same time keep 
father from knowing that I had it. 

“One day I went over to one of 
our neighbors and bought twelve 
hens and a_ rooster. They were 
thoroughbred Plymouth Rocks, and 
came from the best stock in the 
country. Although mother had said 
that I might keep them in a pen 
by themselves, I had to tell father 
where I got the money to buy tiem. 
He said nothing, but [ could plainly 
see that he did not like it. 

“IT paid a good deal of care and 
attention to my fowls, and often 
got eggs and sold them at the coun- 
try store when the other hens on the 
farm were not laying. By selling 
the young chickens that | raised, 
when they were big enough to fry, 
and brought good prices, I had 
something like $15 at the end of the 
year, and besides had more fowls 
than I started with. 

“One day, when I was at school 
father went into my room for some- 
thing, and while searching for what 
he wanted, ran across my little 
nest-egg, hidden in the _ closet. 
Father took it and deposited it in 
the bank with other money, and 
one day, when I told him I'd like to 





use it, he said he’d have to charge 
me for the chicken feed I had used. 
He finally gave me $3 and that was 
all I got out of my second nest-egg. 

“About this time my uncle asked 
my mother to let me come over and 
stay on his farm, while his son was 


away at college. I was to look after 
the chores around the house and 
help at whatever work I could. I 
worked for uncle six months, and be 
sides my board and clothes he gave 
me fifty dollars—two twenty dollar 
gold pieces and a ten-dollar bill. 
‘that was more money than I ever 
had, so you need not be astonished 
when I tell you that one of those 
gold pieces looked twice as large 
as our barn door. 

“I had been building some more 
air castles, and wanted to invest this 
money in a couple of Jersey calves, 
which a neighobr wanted to sell. 
When father heard of the deal, for 
I had arranged to buy them before 
I said anything to him about it, he 
was awful mad, saying I should 
have consulted him, and declared up 
and down that I should not keep 
them on the farm. Of course, I 
could not very well keep them any 
ether place, so had to declare the 
deal off. Did you ever see an old 
rooster that had been out in the rain 
all day? Well that was about the 
way | looked and felt when I went 
up to my room that night and found 
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that father had been there ahead of 
me and had taken my fifty dollars, 
which I had hidden, as I thought, in 
a place where he would never find 
it. 

“When I mentioned the matter 
io father the next morning, at the 
breakfast table, he said he had de- 
posited it in the bank where it 
would draw four per cent interest, 
and that he would let me have it 
when I went to college, to help pay 
for my tuition and books. As he 
was one of those kind of men that 
would not stand for any back talk 
I simply had to grin and bear it. 

“A few days later I went over to 


suing for his wages. I did not care 
to make the change, as I preferred 
to remain where I was, and told 
father so. This made him angry, 
and he finally prevailed upon uncle 
to discharge me, thinking I would 
be glad to go home and work, but 
I didn’t. Uncle gave me $100 in 
cash for my year’s work, and I had 
ninety dollars of it when I was 
arrested awhile ago. I came to 
Omaha to see if I could get work, 
and while talking to a man in Jef- 
ferson Square, mentioned the fact 
that I had run away from home and 
was looking for a job. This man has 
a brother who is on the police force, 
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uncle’s farm, told him the whole 
story, and asked if he could give me 
a place to do work such as his hired 
men were engaged at. He was only 
too glad to do so, for one of his men 
was a worthless fellow, and no one 
on the farm liked him. I worked 
for uncle one year, and he was more 
than pleased, saying I was worth 
as much as any man on the farm, 
and that he never had to watch me 
to see that I did my work right. 
“About this time father wanted 
me on his farm, to take the place 
of a man who had quit and who was 








and he told him my story, just as [ 
have given it to you. The officer 
thought I had stolen the money, I 
guess, but I did not—I earned every 
cent of it. As I am only seventeen 
I suppose father could compel me 
to go back on the farm and stay 
there until I am of age, but there 
isn’t a man on the police force who 
can get more information out of me 
about my home or my parents than 
what I have told you. My mother 
is just the nicest little woman that 
ever lived, but she is easily influ- 
enced by father, and I don’t want to 














go back and cause any trouble be- 
tween them, and I'll certainly run 
away before I could stay there and 
work for father.” 

When the case. was brought to 
the attention of the police judge the 
next morning, the boy was released 
‘ and given the money which had 
been taken from him when arrested. 
The lad left the city that afternoon, 
headed for Wyoming, and I did not 
see him again until a few days ago, 
when he called to see me and tell 
me how he was getting along. I 
will state, however, that I was 
aware of the lad’s whereabouts all 
the time, and often heard from him, 
but was in no way prepared for the 
surprise he gave me. ~ 

“I am just doing fine,” he said, 
“and every cent of the money I have 
earned, except what I needed for 
clothes, has been invested in cattle 
each month. I now have a nice lit- 
tle herd, and it is increasing all the 
time. My cattle range with the 
others and cost me nothing. Two 
months ago the foreman of the ranch 
died, and while there were others 
who had worked for the company 
longer than I had, I was given the 
position. I have just brought a lot 
of the company’s cattle to South 


Percy the Ranch Foreman. 
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Omaha, and as soon as they are sold 
I shall return to the ranch as fast 
as the train will carry me.” 

“How about your mother—do you 
hear from her often?” I inquired. 

“Oh, yes, I write her regularly 
every week,” he answered, “and she 
is coming out to the ranch next 
spring to spend a month or two with 
me and get acquainted with the 
nicest little woman in Wyoming. 
There is to be a wedding at the 
ranch in March, on my birthday, 
and Bess and I will be awfully dis- 
appointed if you are not there to 
witness the ceremony.” 

“And your father—do you ever 
hear from him?” 

“I never received but one letter 
from him, but he and I are on good 
terms for all that. About a year 
ago he sent me a check for $200, 
saying he thought I ought to have 
the money, as it properly belonged 
to me, but I guess mother is respon- 
sible for his thinking so. That 
money was turned into cattle as 
soon as received, and you will find 
them on the ranch to-day, with 
Percy’s brand on them. Come up 
to the ranch some time and spend 
a week or two, and—don’t forget 
about the wedding!” 





NIGHTINGALE 


NIGHTS 





BY MAY BYRON 


Take up the tender utterance of thy tale— 

Give thou sweet answer to the sweet wind’s sighing, 
And to the brook’s low voice make low replying: 
Under thy feet the primrose faces pale, 

Lean forth to listen; and, in leafy veil, 

Close-hidden from the stars, the violets lying 

Deep sunk in dreams, wake to the passionate crying 
Wherewith thou woo’st the woods, O nightingale! 


Voice in the lonely deserts of the dark, 

Prophet that haunt’st the wilderness of night! 

Is it the joy of the consummate June 

Thou dost foretell, to o’erbrim our May’s delight,— 
Or doom and death, when, a dismasted bark, 


The wrecked year drifts beneath the winter morn? 

















THE MASQUE SUBLIME 








BY MARY H, COATES 


Brush back your hoary locks, O time-old Sea! 
Smooth out the fretting furrows on your brow; 
Breathe gently, quell your vengeful mood that now 


Enwraps you, like a warrior’s panoply. 


Shake off your cloak of strident energy ; 
Forego the wrath of your prophetic vow ; 
Forget the mournful past, and re-endow 


Your wondrous might with grand serenity. 


Though ghastly secrets hide within your breast, 
And hordes of sorrows thrill you through and 
through, 
Let peace enfold you for a little space; 


Let sorry circumstance lie hushed—unguessed 





Beneath a waveless calm of happy blue, 






Whose reflex shows no dreary, tell-tale face. 





THE NORTHWEST 


MOUNTED POLICE 


The Splendid Force on the Canadian Frontier 





BY L. R. 


OWARD the evening of a 

day in the late spring of 1898 

two men pushed their jaded 
horses into the shifting ford where 
the Dalton trail crosses the Kick- 
ing Horse River, just above the 
point where the latter empties into 
the Chilkat and marks a point on the 
international boundary line between 
Alaska and British Columbia. The 
crossing, always dangerous, was 
at its worst. The river was tossing 
and rolling like the surface of a 
mighty cauldron. Part of the firm 
bar of the regular ford was washed 
away, and in its place was a bottom- 
less bed of quicksand. Half way 
over, one after another, the horses 
began floundering helplessly in the 
yielding sand. One of the men 
threw himself from the saddle to 
ease his struggling mount, where- 
upon the frightened animal, re- 
leased from its burden, sprang for- 
ward, jerked the bridle from his 
master’s hand, lunged his way 


Northwest Mounted Police Station at 
Dalton’s Post, Northwest Territory. 
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through to the bank and galloped 
cff. The other horse was swept 
down to a firm bar, from where 
it picked its way to the bank, the 
rider still in the saddle. 

On regaining the trail the latter 
was horrified to see his companion, 
that grim resignation which pos- 
sesses without cowing the brave 
man in a losing battle already show- 
ing in hjs face, settling into the 
treacherous quicksands, scarce 
thirty feet from the solid, graveled 
shallows of the old crossing. With 
whip and spur he endeavored to 
force his unwilling horse to carry 
him to the aid of the sinking man, 
but the terrified animal, shivering 
with fear, refused to budge. Fail- 
ing in this endeavor, the brave fel- 
low sprang from his saddle and 
rushed down the bank and out into 
the river, resolved on a last desper- 
ate effort to save the life of his un- 
fortunate comrade. 

All this time not a sound came 


Mounted Police Sergeant in 
Parade Uniform. 
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from the man in the quicksands. 
The icy fingers of the river crept 
up his heaving form, as the sand 
pulled relentlessly from below. Now 
the water lapped about his waist; 
now against his chest; now the un- 
dercurrent tore away a dozen tons 
of sand somewhere’ below, some- 
thing gripped him strongly by the 
feet and he settled with a jerk to 
his armpits. He threw all his 
mighty strength into a final wrench, 
the dogged tenacity of his long line 
cf British progenitors shining in his 
undaunted eyes. For half a score 
cf aeon-long seconds he held, his 
muscles, bent to the tenseness of 
bow-strings, all but tearing the 
strained joints from their sockets. 
His set face bowed almost to the 
water as he swayed from side to 
side, and a great sob, torn from his 
breast from sheer intensity of ef- 
fort, escaped him. As if in mock- 
ing reproof, a back-thrown wave 
from a hastily-formed eddy, flicked 
him sharply across the cheek, leav- 
ing grotesque foam flecks hanging 
in derisive festoons from ear to chin. 
The touch of the water to his face 
seemed to bring home the hopeless- 
ness of it all, and he ceased to strug- 
gle and straightened back to gain 
all the respite his height would al- 
low—and to wait. 

He has fought while hope and 
strength lasted. He had fought in 
the face of hope. He realized, but 
did not fear; he ceased, not as a 
man beaten, but as a man _ that 
bows to the inevitable. He noted 
with gratification the safety of his 
companion ; he almost smiled as the 
latter's horse balked on the bank, 
so far beyond human help he knew 
himself to be, but when the other 
left his seat and began to wade to 
his rescue the careless look gave 
way to one of concern and conster- 
nation, and he broke silence for the 
first time, shouting above the roar 
of the river: 

“Get out of this, Jack, you fool; 
you can’t do a bit of good and you'll 
only get stuck yourself.” 
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Still Jack pressed on; another 
step and he, too, would be in the 
grip of the sand devil. A sudden in- 
¢piration came to the doomed man. 
One of his submerged hands fum- 
bled for a moment at his holster, 
and then appeared above the water 
with its numbing fingers grasping 
the handle of a-big revolver, and 
the two men, friends, of a friend- 
ship known only to those who have 
shared the same blanket and frying- 
pan, and done and dared together, 
iooked into each other’s eyes along 
the blue-black barrel of a Colt’s 
forty-four. 

“Jack, I’ve got less than a min- 
ute to live; don’t send me to hell 
with a stain of murder on my soul. 
You know as well as I do that these 
cartridges are water-proof (as the 
other eyed askance the dripping re- 
volver) ; don’t force me to prove it, 
old man.” 

For an instant the would-be res- 
cuer hesitated. In that instant the 
surging undercurrents of the river 
tore away another huge mass in 
the bowels of the sand bed, and Jack 
pulled back and steadied himself 
just in time to see his comrade in 
the midst of the swirling, gurgling 
vortex, his features relaxed in a 
smile of farewell, sink out of sight 
under a spinning patch of yellow 
ioam. 

The following day this brief entry 
was made in the record book of the 
Northwest Mounted Police at 
Pleasant Camp, B. C., under the date 
of May 19, 1808: 

“Constable Frederick Hillier met 
death by drowning at the ford of 
the Kicking Horse river while re- 
turning from border patrol] duty yes- 
terday. Report reached here too 
late to go in record of 18th. Im- 
mediate application made to Ser- 
geant-Major Barlow, Atlan Div., for 
substitute on account of miner’s 
troubles at Porcupine.” 

This entry and the incident which 
it records reveal the two great ele- 
ments that have combined to make 
the mounted police of the North- 
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testing revolver range. 


west the most efficient body of 
men of its kind in the world to- 
day, if not in history. The former 
shows the spirit of the _ service, 
which mentions duty and death in 
same sentence, assuming that duty 
done is ample compensation for life 
lost; the latter shows the spirit of 
an individual of the service, who, 
with the certainty of a lingering 
death staring him in the face, still 
had presence of mind to devise a 
means to save the life of another, 
though he brushed away his last 
chance of rescue in the doing of it. 
And the records contain many 
more such brief, business-like en- 
tries, sole memorials of deeds no 
less heroic than the one here de- 
tailed. 

After the Hudson Bay territory 
was purchased by the Dominion 
Government, it became necessary 
to prepare for the protection of 
those who might form settlements 
there. Accordingly, in 1873, the 

ritish Parliament gave the Canad- 
ian Government authority to organ- 
ize a force to be called the North- 
west Mounted Police, who were to 
act for the better preservation of 
law and order in the Northwest ter- 
ritories, the number of men being 
limited to 300. In the autumn of 
1873 a small force of 190 men was 
organized. Subsequent acts have 
amended the original provisions in 
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various ways, and the number of 
men is now limited to 1,000. 

The Northwest territories are di- 
vided into eight divisions, and these 
are subdivided into a total of over 
ico stations. The force consists of 
one commissioner, one acting com- 
missioner, eight superintendents, 29 
inspectors, five assistant surgeons, 
two veterinary surgeons, 50 staff 
surgeons, 51 sergeants, 51  cor- 
porals, 471 constables and 72 scouts, 
making in all a total of 741 men, 
with 768 horses and 18 ponies. 
These patrol the frontier for a dis- 
tance of 800 miles, keeping down 
cattle stealing, raiding and smug- 
gling, in the latter case paying par- 
ticular attention to the illicit traf- 
fic in intoxicants. They watch the 
Indians, enforce the ordinance 
«gainst prairie fires, have charge of 
the boundary quarantine in the in- 
terior, and keep order generally 
over area of 300,000 square miles. 
The inspectors try criminal cases, 
more than half the convictions ob- 
tained in the Northwest in the last 
decade having been in their courts. 

The pay of the members of the 
furce is about the same as that of 
men in the corresponding ranks in 
the U. S. Army, and considerably 
better than that of those who rank 
with them in the English. The con- 
stable, who ranks with our private 
or “enlisted man,” receives fifty 
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cents per day for his first year of 
service and an increase of five cents 
per day for each year of service up 
to the fifth, when he reaches the 
Lmit at seventy-five cents. Unless 
careless, neglectful or repeatedly 
penalized for bad behavior, how- 
ever, he is sure to secure promo- 
tion before five years have elapsed, 
entitling him to the pay of corporal 
or sergeant. The tormer receives 
eighty-five cents and the latter from 
$1 to $1.25 per day. Staff-sergeants 
—veterinary, medical or artificer— 
receive from seventy-five to one 
hundred dollars a month, while a 
sergeant-major receives $3 per day. 
The latter is the highest position 
to which a man can rise from the 
ranks. 

The first appointment under a 
commission is an _ Inspectorship, 
which ranks with a lieutenancy in 
the Imperial army. Promotion is in 
order from this rank, through those 
of superintendent and _ assistant 
commissioner, to that of commis- 
sioner, the head of the service, who 
receives $500 per month. The 
whole force is under the control of 
the Department of the Interior, one 
of the departments of the Federal 
Government of Canada. All offi- 
cers of the commission have full 
powers of justice of the peace. 

To maintain order and to pre- 
serve confidence in the security of 
life and property over 1,200,000 
square miles of territory, with an 
open boundary of six hundred 
miles on a foreign country; a terri- 
tory but ‘sparsely settled, and that 
in part by alien races while native 
tribes, with primitive ideas of rights 
and property were still numerous, 
was an ambitious undertaking for 
« young nation, but the success that 
everywhere attended it is as great 
a matter of pride to Canadians as it 
is of wonder to the rest of the 


world. The Mounted Police are 
the executive of constituted aithor- 
ity in the territories, and it is sel- 
dom that a governmental institu- 
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tion serves its purpose better or as 
well. 

The nature of the duties devolv- 
ing on the police is gradually chang- 
ing, and the force is adapting itself 
to the change. The time when it 
was police, jury, judge, parliament 
and plenipotentiary combined is 
past, but the new duties are none 
the less onerous. The officers of 
the force are sensible of the fact 
that it is no longer safe for a single 
policeman to go into an Indian res- 
ervation to take out a man wanted 
for some theft or depredation. The 
Indian bandit is beginning to regard 
things from the same point of view 
as his “white brother,” who may 
know that police authority will ul- 
timately bring him to punishment, 
yet be willing to fight for tempo- 
rary liberty with a single constable. 
At one time the Indian had a rev- 
erence for the scarlet tunic, the yel- 
low-striped trousers, and the au- 
thority they represented. That a 
single constable could go into a 
reservation alone and take out any 
Indian wanted, while our American 
authorities have never attempted to 
arrest a “bad” Indian without a 
considerable show of force, is evi- 
dence of the respect the tribes bore 
for the police and the authority 
they stood for. But it is but human 
to sacrifice future rewards for pres- 
ent advantage, and the Indian male- 
factor cannot be depended upon to 
submit to arrest when the author- 
ity against him is not backed with 
arms and numbers. It would be a 
mistake to say that the tribes have 
lost respect for police authority; 
but that respect is far more ready 
toward a force of half a dozen than 
toward a single constable. This 
change does not increase, but tends 
rather to lessen the chance of an 
Indian outbreak, for the lawless ele- 
ments are partaking more of the 
nature of individual “toughs” than 
tribal warriors, and a single police- 
man is not safe in making arrests 
among toughs, even in the most or- 
derly cities of the United States. 
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A recent attempt at arrest resulted 
in the shooting of seven men before 
the three Indians sheltered in a 
rifle-pit were killed with a shell. 
The border patrol is an import- 
ant part of the police service, and 
it is maintained constantly, though 
with intentional irregularity, so 
that emigrant or immigrant never 
knows when he may encounter the 
scarlet tunic. The business of the 
police with the white men is in- 
creasing, while with the red men it 
is growing less, which may be a re- 
sult of the steady change in the 
population. Across the border is 
a favorite trip for the undesirable 
characters of both countries, and 
the irregular patrol of the police 
from outpost to outpost makes it a 
great difficulty to carry stolen 
goods out of or into the Dominion. 
Although there is a great extent of 
boundary to guard, the nature of 
the country reduces to a minimum 
the difficulty of effective work. The 
range of vision on the prairie from 
every slight elevation is very wide; 
the nature of every man’s business 
is known, and it is no invasion of 
civil rights to ask a stranger his 
name and destination. Every man 
on the prairie has some business 
for being there, and if that reason 
is not obvious to the patroling 
policeman he is careful to investi- 
gate it to his satisfaction. A ten- 
dency to avoid the scarlet tunic is 
always a suspicious symptom. Cat- 
tle and horses are the wealth of the 
Western border country, and the 
police patroling the ranges are fa- 
miliar with all the brands in their 
districts and able to detect theft 
in its various forms. The killing 
of cattle is watched carefully in 
the territories. Every man who 
kills an animal is required to have 
the hide punched by an official in- 
spector and to expose it in some 
conspicuous place for a_ specified 
time. Part of the patrol duty is a 
house-to-house visit among the 
farmers and ranchers, and if a car- 
cass be found without a hide to 
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correspond on the fence, a prose- 
cution follows. The offense is not 
as serious as cattle stealing, but in 
prosecuting the lesser charge evi- 
dence is often disclosed of the 
greater. 

There is scarcely a department of 
the Canadian Government that is 
not assisted by the Mounted Police. 
The collection of revenue along the 
border would be impossible with- 
out some such patrol. The smug- 
gler understands that commercial 
principle by which consumers pay 
duty, and when he can evade the 
collector he gathers in the duty 
himself. But any one entering Can- 
ada from the south is generally ac- 
costed several times by the police 
before he reaches a place where 
smuggled goods can be sold. The 
rush of overland parties to the 
Klondike is over, but still there 
are three or four a week making 
their way with wagons or pack- 
horses along the trail that preceded 
the railroad from Masleof to Cal- 
gary and Edmonton. At many 
points along the trail and over the 
open prairies these travelers are 
met by the patrol, and their customs 
papers are examined for compari- 
son with their outfits. Through 
American glasses this looks like an 
unwarranted intrusion, but in the 
prairie it comes as a welcome break 
in the monotony of travel. Be- 
sides, the patrol is ready with full 
information regarding trails, routes 
and traveling conditions, and is 
prepared to receive and investigate 
any report against settlers, herds- 
men or other travelers along the 
route. Though the Klondikers 
may have their outfits and customs 
papers examined many times, they 
were more than compensated by 
the perfect safety assured them and 
their goods during the trip through 
Canadian territory. So strong, in 
fact, was the feeling among the 
Americans in favor of the Mounted 
Police, that when, in the winter of 
1898, a body of them from Log 
Cabin, under mistaken orders, un- 
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certook to administer certain af- 
fairs in Skagway, their presence 


was relished rather than resented. 

At the distribution of rations on 
the Indian reserves the presence of 
the police is also necessary, for it 
is a time when the Indians are apt 
to quarrel among themselves and 
also to grow dissatisfied with their 
allowance. To assist in this ser- 
vice Indian scouts are now em- 
ployed, and they wear the brown 
duck fatigue uniform of the force. 
Their term of engagement is from 
month to month, and as a rule they 
render good service, though in- 
clined to tire of the work in a short 
time. 

The force is still to a great extent 
the constituted authority of the ter- 
ritories. The guard rooms are the 
only lock-ups for short time prison- 
ers, long-term convicts being taken 
to the penitentiary at Stoney Moun- 
tain. The inspectors in their ca- 
pacity of justices of the peace travel 
to different points in their divisions 
to hold court. I heard an officer 
tell of a recent event in which he 
was called upon to act the part of 
undertaker, clergyman and execu- 
tor. The officers, and occasionally 
the men, are the arbiters in the dis- 
putes that arise between the set- 
tlers, especially those from Euro- 
pean countries, and at every foreign 
colony it is necessary that a mem- 
ber of the force be stationed to learn 
the ways of the people and become 
personally familiar with them. This 
duty requires men of tact, judgment 
and self-control, and when such are 
secured their services are most val- 
uable. The system of outpost pa- 
trol keeps every station fully in- 
formed as to what is going on in 
the district, and is also a bureau of 
information for the interior depart- 
ment. The system of trial before 
enlistment gives men a chance to 
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show their fitness and to decide in- 
telligently before signing for the 
regulation term of five years. 


The part played by the Northwest 
Mounted Police in the Boer war is 
well known. Their frontier train- 
ing, their marksmanship, their 
power of enduring hardship and 
their characteristic bravery stood 
them in good stead, and to several 
companies recruited from _ their 
ranks Lord Roberts gives the credit 
of saving the day in two of the 
most important engagements that 
paved the way for British suprem- 
acy in South Africa. 

The personnel of the force was 
years of the finest, and 


“The bitter road the younger son 
must tread, 

’Ere he wins to hearth and saddle 
of his own,” 


led more often over the frozen prai- 
ries of the Northwest than else- 
where. Dukes, earls and baronets 
galore have chased Indians and cat- 
tle-thieves, garbed in the scarlet 
tunic and blue trousers, and in the 
eighties the Oxford or Cambridge 
man is said to have been the rule 
rather than the exception. In re- 
cent years, particularly since the 
settlement of the Klondike, the 
force has been kept recruited up to 
the limit to meet the demands of 
the new conditions, and men—no 
less men, to be sure—but men lower 
in the social scale than the dare- 
devil riders of the old days, have 
been taken in. For this reason the 
Mounted Police to-day, while no 
less efficient a body, perhaps, lacks 
the dash and the less tangible, but 
no less important, esprit de corps 
that made the old force the terror 
of the law-breaker and the pride of 
the Dominion. 
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HIS is not a true story, nei- 
ther is it altogether untrue— 
for truth is what one troweth 

and many people have trowed or 
believed this story. It is truth to 
the mystic, and it contains a cer- 
tain mystic truth. Indeed, it is a 
puzzle. Find the beauty there; for 
“Truth is beauty and beauty is 
truth,” says the poet. “That is all 
ye know on earth and all ye need to 
know,” and legends should be as- 
signed to the court of poetry. 

This legend was first written into 
brass that it might ring out for aye. 
It was expressed by a symbolic fig- 
ure—a brazen idol, if you like—of 
Buddha seated upon a cobra. Three 
powerful coils of the serpent form 
the throne on which the god sits 
regally, in holy meditation. The 
cobra has raised its back as only a 
cobra can, just behind Buddha’s 
back, spine to spine, and spread his 
hood well above the head of the god; 
therewith forming a canopy to 
shield the “Blessed One.” 

But holy men, fearing that there 
were ears dumb to the sacred voice 
in an idol, inscribed its tale upon 
the long, narrow leaves of the tali- 
pot palm, piercing the leaves at 
either end and joining them with 
strings; and they encased this man- 
uscript with sweet-scented wood 
whose fragrance breathes eternal 
incense to the holy writ within, and 
embossed their ingenious bindings 
with intaglios of gold. 

The snake is Mushalinda, the Ser- 
pent King. The honor of having 
commanded man’s first reverence 
is contested by star, tree and ser- 
pent. 

But passing this point, which 
passes chronology, let us recognize 
Mushalinda as a legitimate sover- 
eign defender of a primeval faith. 
But how did the crown descend 
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to a little snake like the cobra? This 
is a long story; one version (and 
One version is as good as another, 
for history is full of options) is, 
that the serpent first awakened 
man’s awe. The star and the tree 
called forth an adoring wonder, but 
the subtle prick of the weak, craw- 
ling thing which dealt death in 
fateful mystery, first proclaimed in- 
visible power. The first gods were 
admittedly gods of fear, which is 
a clause in Mushalinda’s_ claim. 
But when they entrapped these ser- 
pents and tended them, treating 
them gently from whatever motive 
you like, a new feeling came for 
their strange charges; they could 
not define it exactly, neither can 
we. Among serpents it was noticed 
that the Cobra di Capello had pecu- 
liar powers—that it could sit bolt 
upright and distend its neck, with 
wonderful grace, and though it had 
the fatal sting, it never harmed man 
unless he harmed it—it had a crude 
justice and a royal forbearance— 
it was less cruel, less deadly than 
man. This is how the House of 
Cobra arose, and through it Musha- 
linda’s supremacy. 

Do I make my case good? Let 
me cite an authority—Forlong— 
none less. He says: “Before the 
Chaldeans was a serpent-worship- 
ing race, and we seem to owe more 
to this race and sect than we are 
ever likely to ascertain.” Here is 
carte blanche for the imagination. 
Now let us see how it was that 
Mushalinda and Buddha met. 

Religion after religion arose 
through the noble reformer to sink 
through the self-seeking priest till 
Buddha appeared, bringing new 
light to Asia. Prince Buddha’s 
life shone in beauty inexpressible. 
It was felt by the highest and low- 
est. He was the idol of his fol- 
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lowers, and gradually idols were 
made to suggest him and temples 
were built to adore him, and le- 
gends grew around these idols and 
temples, and among others, this 
story of Mushalinda. 

Prince Guatama left his royal 
home, and seated himself beneath 
a lonely tree, resolved never to rise 
till he had evolved a higher course 
for men; and thus, through passion- 
ate prayer for others, the “Unselfish 
One” became Buddha. Then came 
a blinding storm, and Mushalinda, 
instinctively feeling the god-head 
of Buddha, approached him from 
below, and enveloped the body of 
the Blessed One seven times with 
his folds and spread his great hood 
above his head, saying: 

“Let neither cold nor heat, nor 
gnats, flies, winds, sunshine nor 
creeping creatures, come near the 
Blessed One!” 

“Then, when seven days _ had 
elapsed and Mushalinda, the ser- 
pent king, knew that the storm had 
broken up, and that the clouds had 
gone, he unwound his coils from the 
body of the Blessed One and chang- 
ing his nature, appeared into that 
of a young man, he stood before the 
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Blessed One, and with his joined 
hands to his forehead, did reverence 
to the Blessed One.” (From the 
Maha Vagga.) 

In European iconography the ser- 
pent stands for evil, but in Asia the 
serpent had once been an object of 
worship. He had rendered occult 
service as well as occult death. Was 
it the serpent who taught the Brah- 
min his sublime respect for life? A 
gentle creed, though in the long 
run fraught with inconvenience. in 
Asiatic iconography the _ serpent 
stands for a terribie power. 

This figure of Buddha shielded 
by Mushalinda, picturing a lower 
religion upholding a higher and pro- 
tecting it while it upholds, certain- 
ly is a beautiful metaphor. A tri- 
umph of iconography before which 
those that think may mingle their 
incense with that of those that feel. 

Mushalinda abdicated like a 
king. (Query: Or was it peculiarly 
unlike a king?) 

Did the old idol-builder, commis- 
sioned to adorn the temple Ceylon, 
build better than he knew? I 
doubt if he read up on the various 
religions. I imagine he was too well 
satisfied with his own; but I am 
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sure he felt the divine love of Bud- 
dha, drawing love from all] things 
high and low, and I think he had 
an inkling that the best in the old 
thought is ready to efface itself in 
the new, for that is not foreign to 
the idea of a “higher re-incarna- 
tion.” His conception has traveled 
far and wide and met with curious 
treatment. We may find it on the 
cheap little idols of the peasants— 
little household Buddhas seated on 
snakes, with curiously carved heads 
and through this legend may have 
come the Chinese Dragon, the pro- 
tector of their God—and the em- 
blem on their national ensign. 
Mushalinda has_ traveled by 
roundabout circuits—far and wide. 
The Brahmins, by fostering reptiles 
for ages, have rendered India a 
land of snakes—China is not. So 
the Chinese Buddhists substituted 
a fierce, fantastic dragon of their 
own design for the gentle Musha- 


linda, but they kept the idea of the 


serpent protector of the higher 
power—the great Buddha. The 
metaphor suffered gradual degrada- 
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tion as well as the design; the 
dragon became a vastly greater fea- 
ture than the Buddha, and _ re- 
ceived the lion’s share of attention. 
It is customary during the New 
Year season when the idol and the 
dragon are marched abroad, to se- 
cure plenty to the land, for above 
all things the Chinaman is a mater- 
ialist, for an earnest worker in the 
temple, ‘some particularly active 
priest—to precede the dragon and 
entertain it, by shaking before its 
eyes an immense ornate ball on a 
stick, a little on the rattle-box or- 
der, and we come back to the prim- 
itive superstition of placating some 
fearful, incomprehensible power. 
The national ensign is a very new 
thing for China. It is only since 
she opened her gates to foreigners 
that she has required a flag. But 
when she did, she placed her re- 
spected dragon upon a field of im- 
perial yellow. And good Buddhists 
passed out of those open gates to 
San Francisco, built their Joss 
house here and imported their great 
idol duty free. But the dragon, 
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whose tail consumed innumerable 
yards of silk, was relegated to the 
bonded warehouse. What was he, 
anyway? Was he regalia, and un- 
dutiable? Regalia—ingenious word 
defined by the Customs House as 
“priests’ vestments and similar ob- 
jects.” Was he similar to anything 
ever seen there before? Or was 
he just silk at 60 per cent duty, and 
done with it? What was he, any- 
way? Said the sentimentalist: “He 
is an object of human adoration— 
outrageous to tax him.” Said the 
student of economics: “Nothing has 
ever proved more unwise than ex- 
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cluding church property from tax-~ 
ation.” 

Said the anti-Chinese: “Make the 
heathens pay.” But finally the 
fiery dragon burst the bounds of 
the bonded warehouse and the 
prison bars of his packing-box, and 
amid the greatest din ever heard in 
a civilized land he made the cir- 
uit of Chinatown, the cynosure of 
the most gorgeous street pageant 
San Francisco ever witnessed. 

Here endeth the vicissitudes of 
Mushalinda on his protracted jour- 
ney from Ceylon to San Francisco 
via China. 





TULE FARMING 
One of the Wonders of California 


BY W. A. TENNEY 


It is the desire of the Overland 
Monthly to place before its readers 
matters pertaining to the State of 
California that is written by prac- 
tical men. Mr. Tenney, the author 
of “Tule Farming—One of the won- 
ders of California,” is a practical 
farmer. He is not a writer of fic- 
tion or romance. He is wise in the 
lore of earth’s products and a dealer 
in stern fact. Any-reader will find 
“Tule Farming” interesting, but to 
the Eastern farmer it will come as 
a revelation of the wonderful pos- 
sibilities of the swamps of Califor- 
nia.—Editor. 


Give me good coal to 
veins, 
Eight men to tend my belts and 
chains, 
I'll cut an eighty acre lot 
Each summer’s day that’s dry and 
hot. 
With engines sixty horses strong, 
I spin the busy drums along. 


warm my 


My scythe of four and twenty feet, 
Speeds through the fields of rip- 
ened wheat. 


—Peter Cook. 


ULE is the Mexican name for 
the largest species of bul- 
rush (Scirpus Lacustris), and 

the swamps of California, where 
it thrives, are called tule lands. 
Tule farming is the cultivation of 
the reclaimed swamp region. 

At the head of Suisun Bay is a 
narrow pass, confined on the north 
by the Monteruma hills, and on the 
south by a spur from the Mt. Diablo 
range. Here is-the junction of the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers. 
At the lowest stage of the rivers 
the mean rise and fall of the tide 
at this point is about six feet. Im- 
mediately above the Straits the 
high lands widely diverge, opening 
a vast delta with an area of five 
hundred square miles, about half as 
large as the State of Rhode Island. 
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No part of this great swamp has an 
elevation of more than ten feet 
above the average tide. The whole 
tract is divided by sundry channels 
and divergent sloughs. The islands 
as a rule are in the form of a sau- 
cer, lowest in the middle, with a 
higher rim next to the channels. 

When the California gold mines 
were discovered the most of this 
tule region was above water at all 
times except during the greatest 
winter floods. The main rivers 
were sufficiently broad and deep to 
allow large ships to sail to Sacra- 
mento and Stockton. 

The early American settlers were 
able to cultivate choice spots on 
the tule banks with slight levees. 
The mining industry, however, 
changed the whole situation of this 
great inland delta. Sluicing the 
sides of the Sierras into the moun- 
tain streams sent immense quanti- 
ties of detritus down to the lower 
rivers, which filled up the beds of 
the channels with sediment. The 
river pilots tell us that now at 
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some points there is less than six 
feet of water at the lowest stage 
of the tide, where in 1849 there was 
water enough to allow loaded ships 
to pass. 

State engineers report that the 
solid bed of the river at Sacramento 
is now relatively higher by the 
ccean tide than the surface of the 
water was in 1850. The lighter 
drift has been filling in all the lower 
bays with incalculable rapidity. In 
1903 SOme examinations were made 
in San Francisco Bay in front of 
Oakland, with the following results: 

“The driving of piles during the 
construction of the long Emeryville 
pier used by the San Francisco, 
Oakland and San Jose Railway 
showed a depth of from twenty to 
thirty feet of silt deposited from 
the Sacramento River.”—Oakland 
Herald. 

The bottoms of San Pablo Bay, 
Carquinez Straits and Suisun Bay 
have been rapidly rising by the ac- 
cumulation of fine sediment. 

When half of nature’s highway 
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to the sea was obstructed the great 
volume of water must proceed on 
its way outside of the banks; and 
as a consequence a large part of 
the great tule basin, not protected 
by strong dikes, has come to be 
continually submerged all the year 
through. 

During the last few years, how- 
ever, by a large expenditure of la- 
bor and money, considerable pro- 
gress has been made toward re- 
claiming the great tule basin. Ex- 
tensive dredging has deepened the 
channels, and the silt thrown along 
the banks has raised strong and 
sufficient levees. 

The dredger is an indispensable 
factor in reclaiming the _ tule 
swamps. A _ first-class dredger 
costs about $50,000. The ponderous 
machinery is automatic through- 
out. The arm or boom is a hundred 
and forty-five feet long, and by 
gearing at the base it moves its 
upper end with measured accuracy 
out over the channel and back over 
the bank in fifty-five seconds. Along 
the boom is a moving chair on the 
end of which is suspended a huge 


iron bucket, weighing nine tons, 
opening at the bottom like the shells 
of a clam; indeed, it is called the 
“Clam Shell Dredger.” 

As the arm swings to its outer 
limit the bucket descends perpen- 
dicularly, wide open, to the bottom 
of the channel. Its great weight 
sinks it deep into the mud. The 
first movement upward closes and 
fastens the sections, like the shut- 
ting of the valves of a clam-shell. 
As the bucket rises slowly.in the 
air, the inclosed water runs out, 
and any sand, too, that may be in 
the composition of the silt is fil- 
tered out with the water. Sand 
would be an element of weakness 
in the levee. 

The rising of the bucket keeps 
exact pace with the inward swing 
of the arm, and when the arm 
reaches its land-side limit the bucket 
reaches the top, and_ striking a 
spring, opens its jaws and _ dis- 
charges a wagon-load of earth. No 
miner with pick and shovel could 
be so exact. About two hundred 
cubic yards are handled every hour. 
The machine runs steadily day and 
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night. This is the servant of a cor- 
poration that never strikes for 
shorter hours or an increase in 
wages; nor does it quarrel with 
scabs. 

The standard levee required at 
the present time is one hundred and 
forty feet broad at the base, thirty 
feet wide at the crest and ar alti- 
tude of sixteen feet above the tide 
level of Suisun Bay. 

The tule land thus inclosed is 
about fourteen inches lower than 
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eals, vegetables and fruits. 

Should irrigation seem to be 
needed during the long, dry sum- 
mers, the want can be supplied by 
simply arranging siphons from the 
river over the levee. As the land is 


lower than the river, the water sup- 
ply is inexhaustible and can be had 
at a trifling expense. When the tule 
plant has been rooted up, the soil is 
as friable as one could desire; and 
there is not a stone nor any other 
obstacle to impede a plow in a field 





One of the Great Clamshell Dredgers 
the surface of the river at the low- 
est stage. 

The tule soil, composed of the 
richest loam from many hillsides 
and a liberal supply of decomposed 
vegetable matter, is unsurpassed in 
fertility. In many places is a sub- 
soil of peat or muck. The deposits 
are from ten to sixty feet deep. The 
soil is capable of producing in the 
greatest abundance anything that 
can be grown in the temperate or 
semi-tropical zones—grasses _,cer- 


of thousands of acres. While the 
harvests are maximum in quantity, 
the cultivation is of minimum ex- 
pense. Machinery does the drud- 
gery. 

Instead of the conservative horse 
team to do heavy work in the field, 
a traction engine of sixty horse- 
power and about twenty tons’ 
weight is introduced as an inani- 
mate motor. Attached to this is a 
gang of plows which turn over a 
strip of about twenty feet wide as 
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the machine moves rapidly along. 
An average day’s work is from 
forty-five to fifty acres. Only four 
men are needed to guide the opera- 
tions and keép the appetite of the 
iron beast supplied with fuel, water 
and lubricating oil. Steam does’ the 
rest. 
light can be attached, and a fresh 
crew of men put aboard; then the 
plowing may continue by night as 
well as by day. This is a team that 
never gets tired. Plowing with 
horses costs not less than $2.50 per 
acre; with steam the cost is about 
forty-five cents per acre. 

The same power attached to har- 
tows covers a strip of a hundred 


feet wide and goes over a hundred . 


acres a day. 

The broadcast seeder, placed in 
an ordinary farm wagon, receives 
its motor power by means of gear- 
ing attached to one of the wagon’s 
wheels. It scatters the seed to any 
uniform thickness desired on a strip 
of forty feet each side of the wagon, 
and goes over about seventy acres a 
day. The only manual aid required 
is to keep the hopper full. No hu- 
man hand can sow a field so evenly. 
The seed drill for planting beans 
is exact in spacing the distances be- 
tween the rows and the hills, drop- 
ping the required number of beans 
in each hill, and covering them to 
a uniform depth. No farm hand 
with a hoe could be so accurate. 
The drill drawn by a pair of horses 
plants twelve acres in a day. The 
old hand method planted about half 
an acre in a day with a hoe. 

The process of harvesting is the 
movement of intelligent mechanism. 
When once the steam is let on all 
the operations are automatic until 
the sacks, filled with clean grain, 
are ready to be sewed up by hand. 
The combined harvester attached 
to the traction engine for the pur- 
pose of locomotion is otherwise: in- 
dependent of the traction- move 
ment. 

The harvester has an _ auxiliary 
engine which receives steam from 
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the boiler of the traction, but has 
its own automatic governor, so that 
it is unaffected by the traveling 
speed of the traction. 

The sickle cuts a swathe about 
twenty-four feet wide (in heavy 


‘grain). As the grain falls, a reel 


throws it on an endless dropper by 
which it is conveyed to the thresher. 
After leaving the cylinder the 
straw is carried on a dropper to the 
rear, while the grain and chaff are 
separated by the fans. The grain 
is then raised to the cleanser on the 
top of the harvester, and when com- 
pletely cleaned it falls into sacks. 
Every part of the process, from the 
cutting of the stocks to the clean 
grain in the sacks, though un- 
touched by a human hand, is prac- 
tically infallible. Two men are re- 
quired to sew the sacks. The steam 
harvester has a capacity to reap 
from seventy to one hundred acres 
in a day, depending on the weight 


of the crop; and to thresh from nine 
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hundred to sixteen hundred sacks 
of barley in a day; or eight hundred 
sacks of wheat in a day, at a cost 
of about eight cents per sack. A 
sack holds nearly two bushels. The 


sacks when sewed up are thrown 
from the rear in piles from six to 
ten sacks. 

The tule on an average yields 
about forty sacks (eight bushels), 
of barley, or fifteen sacks of wheat, 
or twenty sacks of beans, per acre. 

Within the memory of people 
now living, the most rapid method 
of harvesting was with a grain cra- 
dle, and a day’s work for an average 
man was to cut and bind an acre of 
wheat; and the most rapid process 
of threshing was pounding with a 
flail, or trampling with animals, and 
to clean up ten bushels, or five 
sacks, was an average day’s work 
for one man. At present, with the 
combined steam harvester, the rate, 
including both harvesting and 
threshing, is a hundred bushels on 
the average to a man. When grain 
was harvested with a cradle and 
threshed with a flail, the cost of 
both was about one dollar a sack. 
By steam the real cost does not ex- 
‘ceed ten cents a sack. 

Beans are planted from-May 25th 
to July 5th, and are harvested in 
September and October. When 
beans are ripe, two knives attached, 





drawn between two rows, cut a lit- 
tle below the surface of the ground 
and the material is thrown into 
windrows. After sufficiently dry, 
an automatic lifter, attached to the 
harvester, picks up the windrows 
and places the material on the drop- 
per, whence it is conducted to the 
thresher, where it passes through 
the same process as the grain, until 
the clean beans fall into the sacks. 
From eight hundred to twelve hun- 
dred sacks are threshed in a day. 

The tule, basin is about the most 
accessible to a market of any part 
of the country. As the sacks fall 
in piles behind the harvester, teams 
gather them up and land them at 
the most convenient spot on the le- 
vee, where schooners are waiting 
to take cargoes to shipping points 
along Carquinez Straits or San 
Francisco. The freight is only sev- 
enty-five cents a ton. Sometimes 
within forty-eight hours after the 
grain is cut the sacks of clean wheat 
are being loaded on big ships at 
Port Costa or Crocket for foreign 
ports. There is no delay or ex- 
pense for storage. 

The cereals and beans have been 
more largely produced than any 
other crops, owing chiefly to the 
comparatively small expense for 
cultivation and harvesting. Less 
manual labor is required. 
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Some points in the tule district 
have been devoted to fruit. Apples, 
pears, quinces, peaches, apricots, 
prunes, plums and cherries are 
found here at their best. Both the 
quality and quantity of the harvest 
are about all that can be desired. 
The serious difficulty in finding 
suitable help in these critical times 
to gather the fruit exactly at the 
time when ready, and the uncertain 
conditions in the fruit market, of- 
ten attended with great loss to the 
producer, discourages an increase in 
the production of so perishable a 
commodity. 

Garden vegetables on the tule 
produce enormous crops, but the 
vegetable farmer, with his perish- 
able produce, runs the same risk 
as the fruit grower. Any truck 


gathered in the early part of the 
day and placed on a steamer in the 
afternoon, reaches San Francisco at 
midnight, and soon after sunrise 
the fresh vegetables are on their 


way to the stores, but as the mar- 
kets are managed, the cultivator can 
never foresee what returns he may 
receive; so this industry is small. 
In the San Joaquin, in parts of the 
tule region least exposed to over- 
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flows, the less perishable vegetables 
are extensively grown. In places 
where the subsoil is peat and the 
surface a fine vegetable mould, pro- 
digious crops of onions are raised. 
Potatoes, too, yield two hundred 
bushels to the acre. Here the po- 
tato industry is unique for the tem- 
perate zone. Planting begins in 
December, and continues till June; 
and the harvest, beginning in May, 
continues to January. It is not un- 
usual to see men digging potatoes 
on one side of a field, while plant- 
ing is in progress on the other side. 
The soil is so immensely productive 
that some tracts command an an- 
nual rent of $50 per acre. 

Several machines in operation 
elsewhere could be here introduced 
with profit. The “Potato Planter” 
is a great labor saving device. It 
can be regulated to cut potatoes in 
halves, quarters, or any size desired. 
It measures the distance between 
hills and between rows. The 
ground is opened, the pieces drop- 
ped and covered. The driver on 
the seat has only to feed the whole 
potatoes into the hopper. This ma- 
chine would be most agreeable to 
that class of farm hands who have 
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aspirations to lead sedentary lives. 

In the more favored localities, 
both in the Sacramento and the San 
Joaquin tule, asparagus is culti- 
vated with rare success and profit. 
Here, it is said, asparagus reaches 
the highest degree of perfection of 
any part of the world. 

The great Yolo basin, unre- 
claimed, contains a hundred thou- 
sand acres of sediment lands. It is 
subject to overflows which recede. 
In the autumn this wide bottom af- 
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fords the choicest feeding grounds 
in the State. Large droves of cat- 
tle and sheep, started from Eastern 
Oregon in May, reach this fat pas- 
ture in August, and by December 
they furnish the prime beef and 
mutton for San Francisco markets. 
After harvest, the gleanings, the 
scattered shelled grain, the stubble 
and the straw spread everywhere 
unbleached by dew, furnish the rich- 
est pastures for sheep from June to 
December. 





THE CORRESPONDENT AT HAMPSTEAD 





BY DENISON HALLEY CLIFT 


ILLARD, correspondent of 

the Tribune at Hampstead, 

realized that the supreme 
moment in his repertorial career 
kad come. He was fairly wild with 
excitement, as he gazed at the bril- 
liantly colored poster of a circus 
performer in his hand. The long 
coveted chance that comes sooner 
or later in the life of every news- 
paper man had finally come to Mil- 
lard, hurling itself upon him in a 
manner that completely bewildered 
him. 

The poster was of a juggler toss- 
ing seven knives in the air at once, 
each one caught as it fell in one 
hand, thrown to the right, and then 
thrown into the air again succes- 
sively. The performer’s name was 
McDuff. Millard had read accounts 
of him in the papers until he felt al- 
most driven to emulate him. But 
the world-renowned McDuff had 
fallen at last. While performing 
at the Midway Central he _ had 
glanced for an instant at the front 
row of spectators, while his magical 
knives were in the air. A certain 
face in the audience had caused him 
to falter, and in that brief second 


one of the knives had swerved and 
struck home. 

“That’s him all right,” exclaimed 
Millard as he held the. poster and 
a photograph together. “He’s 
grown a beard, but it’s him. Those 
are Sweeney’s eyes, but why the 
devil did he ever come back to San 
Francisco again? My _ goodness, 
what a chance!” He sat down a 
moment to recover himself. 

Picking up the evening paper he 
learned that “the celebrated McDuff 
had taken a drop too much, and, be- 
ing a very nervous man, he had 
faltered for a moment, when the 
knife descended and made a nasty 
wound above his temple.” 

“A drop too much nothing,” so- 
liloquized the reporter. “He knew 
it was me, and he'll come to the gal- 
lows after all! I guess they will 
keep him at St. Mary’s hospital for 
awhile.” 

Again Millard saw the brilliant 
opportunity for his master stroke, 
and as he thought of the real iden- 
tity of McDuff it made him fairly 
gasp. With his blood tingling with- 
in him he seized the telephone in 
the corner of the room, and after 
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a few minutes he was connected 
with the managing editor across 
the bay. 

“I have a big sensation coming,” 
he said. “Save three columns on the 
first page. Hold the mail edition 
if necessary, until two o'clock. It’s 
a big scoop!” 

“That Hampstead?” asked 
managing editor. 

“Yes, this is Millard. 
columns.” 

On the last train Millard sent the 
photographs by a special messen- 
ger; then, returning to his room, he 
cpened his note book and began to 
write. Even then it was getting late 
and Millard counted his time, and 
set to work in earnest on his story. 
His brain was clear and his hand 
flew across the pages. One by one 
they piled up before him, forming 
to his excited vision the majestic 
story he had been longing for so 
many years. He wrote on infused 
with ecstasy, and when he finished 
he gathered the many pages to- 
gether and placed them in his coat 
pocket with several old letters for 
transmission to the Tribune office 
as soon as he made sure of his facts. 
He had written the confession of 
McDuff just as he pictured it would 
happen, and a description of his re- 
turn to San Francisco and his cap- 
ture. It was a marvelous story and 
now he hoped it would not have to 
be altered. 

It was almost half-past eleven 
when, pulling on his coat, he turned 
out his light and set out for the hos- 
pital. The air was chilly, and he 
walked briskly in an endeavor to 
keep warm. As_ he reached the 
large, dark building he entered and 
knocked at the clerk’s office. That 
individual looked drowsily over his 
spectacles. Millard closed the door 
behind him. 

“Is McDuff, the juggler who was 
hurt, here?” he asked. 

“McDuff?” responded the clerk. 
“Let’s see. Faladin, Seymour, Mc- 
Duff—yes, there it is—No. 73.” 

“T’m from the Tribune,” said the 


the 
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reporter, as he leaned forward to- 
ward the register, at the same time 
showing his badge. “I came here 
to find out about this fellow’s condi- 
tuuon. He was : 

“Hold on,” interrupted the clerk, 
“there was a tribune man here a 
little while ago, and I told him 
this circus fellow was delirious, 
and . 

“T know, I know,” put in the re- 
porter suavely, “but I’m a special 
writer. This matter I’m getting is 
different. It’s for the Sunday sup- 
plement to-morrow.” He spoke in 
suc]. an assuring manner that he 
half believed it himself. “Now, look 
at that register and kindly tell me 
how old he is.” 

‘The clerk eyed him angrily. 
“Wiiyv don’! you newspaper men get 
around here earlier?” he asked. 
to be 


“This is no time of night 
bothering us this way.” 

Millard felt he was losing time. 
He looked savagely at the man be- 


fore him. Then he thought best to 
treat him civilly, for there was too 
much at stake. 

“Well, how old is he?” he re- 
peated. 

“He wouldn’t say much,” answer- 
ed the clerk, “but he was about 
thirty-five.” 

“Was he smooth shaven?” 

“No, not exactly,” replied the 
other, “he had a mustache and a 
heavy beard; but the beard was 
false.” 

The reporter almost forgot him- 
self. He leaned forward intently. 
“False?” he repeated nervously; 
“was there a scar on his chin?” 

“No record of that,” smiled the 
clerk. 

Millard waited a moment. He 
looked at the clerk, puzzled. The 
latter perceived that there was 
something behind his questions 
that worried him. 

“Did you notice his hair?” he in- 
quired. 

“Yes,” rejoined the clerk, “it was 
light, but had traces of black in it.” 
Millard tried to avoid the clerk’s 
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gaze. He felt that the man had in 
some way discovered his story. 

“There seemed to be something 
mighty queer about that fellow,” 
said the clerk. “When he came in 
he was dressed in his circus suit, 
and looked kind of funny. I don’t 
know what it was, but somehow I 
didn’t take to him much. But per- 
haps it was only a fancy.” 

The scribe gazed at the clerk in 
awe. Was there really something 
repugnant about McDuff? Had the 
clerk noticed it, too? “Very queer,” 
he said. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied the other. 
“T had an idea something was 
wrong.” 

Millard looked straight into the 
clerk’s eyes. There was something 
in his look that told him the clerk 
could be trusted. He had probably 
experienced the same sensation that 
first crept over Millard when he 
saw McDuff. Then he spoke frank- 
ly: 
“That man,” he said, “has been 
hunted by the police all over the 
world. You’ve got to let me see 
him. For six years they have been 
after him, and now he has the te- 
merity to come back here to San 
Francisco where he killed his wife 
and child six years ago. But I’ve 
got him now, and a tremendous 
sensation in the morning.” Sud- 
denly he felt a pang of regret for 
what he had said. Then he turned 
to the clerk again. 

“Take me to his room,” he said. 

The clerk closed the _ register, 
glancing at the white, eager face of 
the reporter. Suddenly the two men 
heard footsteps outside and the door 
opened, disclosing the white, pale 
face of a nurse. The men stared at 
her in amazement. 

“Good God,” she cried, “help me. 
Who is that—that—Oh, who is he, 
who is he?” 

The clerk rushed forward and 
caught her. “What’s the matter?” 
he gasped. 

“Oh, God, help me! 
him—No. 73.” 
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“Get me some water,” the clerk 
demanded of the reporter, and soon 
they laid her on the lounge in one 
end of the room and rubbed her 
forehead with cold water. Then 
the clerk and reporter hurried up 
the long stairway toward the jug- 
gler’s room. 

Reaching the apartment, the clerk 
opened the door wider, and stepped 
inside. No sooner had he done so 
when the door slammed behind him. 
Quickly the scribe seized the knob 
and tried to follow, but the door 
was locked. He was dumb with 
amazement. Again he seized the 
knob and endeavored to force it 
open, but the heavy door resisted 
him. Certainly, he thought, the 
clerk had not shut him out = so 
brusquely. 

Millard pressed his ear against the 
door, but could hear nothing, nor 
could he see anything. At this junc- 
ture the nurse in the next ward 
looked out into the hall, and Mil- 
lard could smell the pungent odor 
of iodoform. Being quick to grasp 
ideas, he seized upon a_ sudden 
thought. 

“Is there any one in here?” he 
asked in a kind tone. 


The nurse gazed at him suspi- 
ciously. She was a pretty young 
woman and attracted Millard. 

“T have an important message, 
and wish to see the patient in here.” 

“But this is too late,” she pro- 
tested. 

“Madam,” replied the reporter, 
“T have no time to tarry. Will vou 
see if there is any one within?” 

The young woman in blue uni- 
form knocked at the door. There 
was no answer. “Therese,” she 
called softly. 

The knob turned and the door 
slowly opened. The nurse looked 
in; then stepped inside. Without 
hesitating Millard tried to follow; 
but some force more powerful than 
he compelled him to move back. 
At the same time he heard a light 
scream from the nurse inside, fol- 
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lowed by a_ burst of hysterical 
laughter. 

Completely overwhelmed, the re- 
porter leaned against the wall for 
support. In spite of his unusual 
nerve he found himself weak and 
trembling. The clerk and_ the 
young nurse were shut up together 
with some strange power, and Mil- 
lard was unable to gain admittance. 
The unexpected had completely up- 
set him for a moment. 

The reporter turned and walked 
down the hall for fear of attracting 
attention. In case he caused any 
disturbance the other papers would 
get the story. The very thought 
made him recoil. He had come ex- 
pecting everything to turn out as 
he had planned it, but instead he 
had scented a far better story. He 
had the murderer and—a mystery. 
For a second he hesitated. The 
time was flying and he still had Mc- 
Duff to catch. 

As he stood in the shadow at one 
end of the cold hall, he noticed an- 
other nurse cross the corridor. She 
entered the room which the other 
young woman had left, but finding 
it empty, moved to the next door, 
opened it, and went inside. Millard 
stared in blank surprise. 

At the other end of the hall his 
eyes wandered to a large clock. It 
was half-past one. In half an hour 
the forms would be locked. The 
story was ready in his pocket, but 
the new turn of events had changed 
matters considerably. 

His hesitation lasted but a mo- 
ment. The careful training as a 
reporter had given his mind a ca- 
pacity for decision. The one thing 
that makes a successful newspaper 
man is his ability for instant action. 
He must not only see his opportun- 
ity for a story, but his mind must 
be able to master it in all its details. 

Half an hour and the mail edition 
would go to press. The three col- 
umns were being saved for him, 
but would he have the story ready? 
A mystery is the most interesting 
thing in the career of a reporter, 
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and Millard’s sense of news had 
found a splendid chance for a scoop. 
The first story was forgotten and 
the room into which he had failed 
to gain admittance was now his 
only thought. What was in there? 

He was still watching the door 
when he suddenly saw it open from 
the inside. He stood perfectly still, 
scarcely daring to breathe. Sud- 
denly he saw the head of the clerk 
look out. His face was worn and 
haggard. Closing the door behind 
him, he stepped into the hall. Mil- 
lard saw the door tightly shut, but 
rushed toward the clerk. 

“For Heaven’s sake, what 
happened to you?” he cried. 

The clerk only stared at him va- 
cantly. Millard seized him by the 
shoulders. ‘“What’s in there?” he 
demanded, pointing toward the 
door. 

“What’s in there?” repeated the 
clerk, simply; “I—I didn’t see any- 
thing.” 

“Wake up, man,” cried the re- 
porter; “what has happened to 
you?” 

“Damn you, anyhow,” echoed the 
white figure, “how do I know?” 

Millard saw that his eyes had a 
horrible, glassy stare. He seemed 
entirely oblivious to what had hap- 
pened. Millard could get nothing 
from him. The clerk looked at the 
reporter for a moment; then he 
pulled away from him and went 
cown stairs. Millard watched him 
in pity and wonder. The clock 
was now a quarter of two. 

Like a flash Millard saw the man- 
aging editor across the bay call 
down the tube to the press rooms. 
The picture came to him like a 
dream. He had fifteen minutes left 
in which to solve a mystery and get 
the story to the Tribune office. 

In great moments there comes to 
some persons the feeling that they 
are able to accomplish anything. In 
such a way Millard felt that if he 
could only get into that strange 
room he could face anything. He 
had a craving to get at the heart of 
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the mystery, and get the story off 
over the wires. In twelve minutes 
he would be too late. 

Why not raise the house? Per- 
haps the young women had been 
murdered! He started toward the 
strange room. Then his excited 
brain thought of the fire alarm. 
With a feverish impulse he seized 
the bell rope and pulled it furiously. 
Peal after peal rang out clear over- 
head, and at the same time he saw 
a hundred doors fly open and heard 
the cries of female voices. But he 
only looked wildly at the strange 
door. It opened slowly! Dropping 
the rope he plunged blindly forward 
into the room and slammed the door 
after him. 

For an instant he paused—dazed. 
Before him stood the circus _per- 
former with a glittering knife up- 
lifted. Behind him he caught sight 
of the two nurses in a heap on the 
floor. One looked vacantly at him. 
In the hall behind, Millard heard 
the mad rush of many feet. 

The juggler was dressed in his 
tights, and his spangles were daz- 
zling under the electric lights. His 
head was bandaged, but his eyes 
were malignant. Suddenly there 
began to creep over the reporter a 
sensation so soothing that its power 
almost overcame him. The air was 
charged with delicious odors, and 
a vivid scene flitted across the re- 
porter’s brain. He saw the night 
editor smile at him and whisper 
scmething that he could not under- 
stand. He heard the wires singing 
overhead in a melodious cadence. 
Far away he heard the roar of the 
great presses that came drifting to 
his ears like the wild hum of a mul- 
titude of voices. But more vividly 
than the rest he saw the manag- 
ing editor again send a message 
down that black tube. Was he too 
late? The thought was preying on 
his mind and was the paramount 
question. Was he too late? 

With an effort he roused himself. 
Before his blurred vision he caught 
sight of the murderer again. He 
was standing over the reporter with 
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his hands near his face. Then there 
came to Millard’s ears the shouts 
and cries of masculine voices be- 
hind him. He sprang to his feet, 
and the old feeling came back to 
him. 

“Make way there,” he cried, seiz- 
ing a chair and plunging forward. 
The door behind him creaked and 
cracked. He knew they were af- 
ter him. “Make way, you beast!” 
He struck the performer with all 
his strength on the head. Again 
he saw the unconscious young wo- 
men, and he’ understood. He 
reached the window and threw up 
the sash. Beltind him the door 
gave way and he heard their foot- 
steps coming nearer. His _ hands 
touched the fire escape, and he 
swung himself out. Swiftly he de- 
scended the long iron ladder, drop- 
ped twenty feet to the ground and 
leapt a stone wall that loomed dark- 
ly before him. Then all he saw was 
the one bright light in the telegraph 
office away down the long, cold 
road. 

x * x * 

Across the bay in the Tribune of- 
fice the managing editor was look- 
ing at the clock. It was two min- 
utes to two, and still no word irom 
the correspondent at Hampstead. 
He placed the black tube to his 
mouth. 

“Anything yet?” he asked of the 
telegraph editor. 

“Not yet,” was the answer. 

The managing editor glanced out 
of the window. In the far East he 
saw the first gray beams of light. 
Here and there he saw the few 
flickering lamps that lined the 
streets. Then he yawned and 
turned to the clock again. It was 
just two! He picked up the black 
tube. 

“Lock the 

Even while he was speaking, the 
telegraph editor called up his tube: 
“It’s coming now,” he said. “Hold 
the forms a few minutes more.” 

The managing editor heaved a 
sigh of relief. “i knew he wouldn’t 
fail,’ was all he said. 
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THE GROWING TRADE 
OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


For Eight Months of Last Year 
the Increase in Commerce 
Was $6,000,000. 


The import and export trade of 
the Philippine Islands for eight 
months ended August, 1903, accord- 
ing to figures appearing in the 
monthly bulletin of the insular bu- 
reau. of the War Department, 
amounted to $43,133,804, the corre- 
sponding period of 1902 showing 
but $37,202,796, or an increase dur- 
ing the present year of nearly six 
million dollars, over four-fifths of 
which may be credited to shipments 
from the archipelago, the hemp and 
copra output being especially large. 
These figures are exclusive of coin 
and Government supplies, and in 
eight months of 1903 show imports 
$22,266,581 and exports valued at 
$20,867,313. 

The purchase of rice in large quan- 
tities continues, importations for the 
month of August being greater than 
the value entered under all other 
classes of supplies combined, and 
with the exception of the French 
Indies, which furnishes the islands 
with nearly all of the foreign pro- 
duct used, a general falling off is 
noted among the principal import- 
ing countries, as compared with the 
record for the previous year. By 
the increase of approximately three 
million dollars over the value of 
rice receipts during eight months of 
1902 the purchase of meat and meat 
products, fish, vegetables and other 
food stuffs, as well as the import 
trade in manufactured articles, has 
been materially reduced. At the 





same time noticeable increase is 
shown in the importation of cattle, 
many of which are needed through- 
out the archipelago for farming pur- 
poses. 

Exports of hemp show an advance 
of approximately three million dol- 
lars over the figures of last year, 
in eight months of 1903 reaching a 
value of $13,564,588, more than half 
of the product being shipped to the 
United States. 





OUR TRADE WITH RUSSIA. 


In the year just closed, our sales 
to Russia amounted to practically 
$20,000,000. This is more than 
twice what we sold in 1901, in which 
year Russia advanced the duties on 
imports from the United States. It 
is also double the average of our 
sales for many years preceding that 
date. Our purchases from Russia 
also greatly increased since that 
time. In 1903 those purchases 
amounted to $10,907,000 against 
$7,263,000 in 1901. These figures 
show that our total commerce with 
Russia in 1903 exceeded $30,000,000, 
being double the total of 1901, and 
three times that of 1893. This result 
proves that our alarm regarding 
Russia’s course in advancing duties 
to shut out American products and 
manufactures worked the other way. 

It is interesting to note the main 
classes of our exports to Russia in 
the years 1901 and 1903. 

1901.—Raw cotton, $2,498,823; 
agricultural implements, $1,692,597 ; 
copper, and manufactures of, $790,- 
724; iron and steel manufactures, 
$1,636,894; flour, $1,261,122; naval 
stores, $281,616; provisions, $550,- 
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1903.—Raw cotton, $8,170,060; 
agricultural implements, $3,636,145 ; 
copper and manufactures of $1,364,- 
272; iron and steel manufactures, 
$1,198,139; flour, $1,028,590; naval 
stores, $432,793; provisions, $204,- 
450. 

In recent years our exports to and 
imports from Russia compare as 
follows: 


Exports to Imports from 


Pe $4,918,000 $4,877,000 
GP sksanees 6,575,000 4,157,000 
ee 8,221,000 7,263,000 
errr 19,710,000 10,907,000 


A Word With the Business Man. 


The London Times has - just 
closed up what is probably entitled 
to rank as the greatest advertising 
scheme ever undertaken by a news- 
paper. After devoting no less ihan 
$1,000,000 worth of advertising 
space to the sale of an encyclopedia 
on the installment plan, the under- 
taking has now ceased. Like all 
great ventures exploited by news- 
paper advertising, this one has 
yielded vast returns to all those 
who have had to do with it. And it 
deserves to be noted that the ori- 
ginator and chief promoter of the 
cuterprise was a clerk in a Boston 
bookstore but a few years ago. This 
undertaking, and others like it, have 
yielded him a great fortune, and he 
is now the owner and occupant of 
a beautiful estate near London. 


Where California Would 
Be Benefited. 


Our olive oil, raisins, canned and 
preserved fruits, onions, beans and 
peas, canned salmon, preserved, 
canned, pickled and salted vegeta- 
bles, wines and salt come into di- 
rect competition with the same class 
of goods imported into Cuba from 
France, Germany, Spain and other 
countries. Our sales of these goods 
to Cuba amounted in 1902 to $485,- 
156, while the value of the imports 
from the other countries named 
amounted to over $4,000,000. What 
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share of the $485,000 went to Cali- 
fornia I do not know, but I do know 
that with suitable encouragement by 
a reduction in the Cuban tariff Cali- 
fornia will, if it makes the effort, 
receive much of that $4,000,000 
which now goes to Spain, Germany 
and France. 

California makes the best olive 
oil in the world, yet Cuba bought 
in our markets in 1902 only $2,414 
worth, while she bought from Spain 
$887,125 worth and from France 
$13,276 worth. She bought of us 
only $1,026 worth of raisins, while 
Spain sold her $39,563 worth. She 
bought from us $77,000 worth of 
canned and preserved fruits, and 
from Spain and France $170,000 
worth. We sold her $400,000 worth 
of onions, peas and beans, and other 
vegetables, excluding potatoes, 
while she bought of Spain, France, 
Germany, Mexico and American 
countries other than the United 
States over $1,000,000 worth. Of 
potatoes we sold her $390,000 worth, 
while other countries sold her near- 
ly as much. She bought of us wines 
worth $3,529, and from Spain alone 
$1,550,000 worth. Salt from the 
United States cost her $575, while 
she paid $70,000 to Spain and Ger- 
many alone. 

—From the Speech of Senator 
Perkins on “Cuban Reciprocity.” 


Senator Newlands in a speech be- 
fore the Senate on his Cuban an- 
nexation resolution said something 
interesting about Hawaii in the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“This is a part of the proper ex- 
pansion of the Republic, the tradi- 
tional expansion of the Republic, not 
the modern expansion of the empire 
over countries in distant seas. Ha- 
waii is a military outpost in the Pa- 
cific controlling our defensive line. 
Why should we have her? She oc- 


cupies such a position as she would 
if she were only a hundred miles 
from San Francisco and practically 
protects the entire coast from for- 
No fleet 


eign invasion. can sail 
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from the Orient and reach the Pa- 
cific Coast without coaling, and 
with Hawaii in our possession the 
ships of such a fleet would be dere- 
licts upon the ocean before reaching 
our shore. And so, as a matter of 
economy and of wise administration 
and of wise adjustments of the boun- 
daries of this country we have taken 
Hawaii into the union as a territory 
with a Delegate. She has to-day 
the position of an infant State, is in 
a transitional stage toward State- 
hood, not, perhaps, independent 
Statehood; but I trust that some 
method will be found in the future 
to incorporate her in the State of 
California as a county, and thus 
give her that representation in the 
Union to which every foot of ground 
over which the American flag floats 
is, in my judgment, entitled.” 


Oil is King. 

There are now at least twenty- 
five counties in California which 
have used crude petroleum upon 
their roads, while experiments have 
been made in Colorado, Texas, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania and the District 
of Columbia. From the Mexican 
border of San Diego County to 
Butte County, about 500 miles to 
the north in a straight line, in soils 
of various consistencies and through 
regions of widely different climatic 
conditions, mineral oil has been used 
upon country roads and city streets 
until there are, it is estimated, more 
than 950 miles of oiled roads in 
California. Oil has been used upon 
the driveways in Golden Gate Park, 
San Francisco. The mountain stage 
road into the Yosemite National 
Park has been oiled for a distance 
of thirty miles, while in San Bernar- 
dino County, running south from 
the railroad track in the town of 
Chino, is a piece of oiled road which 
every season nearly 40,000 tons of 
sugar beets are hauled on their way 
to the factory, often averaging 750 
tons a day. The foundation of this 
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road is a loose sand, and before oil 
was applied loaded wagons were of- 
ten stalled and had to be dug out. 
The road was surfaced with a mater- 
ial containing some clay. Now, af- 
ter being subjected to oil for three 
seasons, it is as easy to drive over 
as a good city street, and although 
the majority of wagons used upon 
it have narrow tires, it effectually 
sustains the heavy travel. The util- 
ity of the oil was noticeable after 
its first application, but the surface 
stratum grew constantly thicker 
and firmer, until the road is practi- 
cally perfect. 


Tartaric Acid. 

Some inventive genius may reap 
a rich reward. An association of 
California vineyardists has _ been 
formed for the purpose of solving 
the problem of the production of 
cream of tartar from California 
grapes. Any person who can find 
out this secret will be paid $25,030 
The association, accordingly, has 
deposited guarantees to pay the re- 
ward. It is said that if any should 
be successful in discovering the pro- 
cess for the utilization of California 
grapes to produce tartaric acid on 
a commercial basis, such a process 
would be of inestimable value to 
California and the United States. 
The present value of tartaric acid 
at wholesale is 31 cents a pound. 


For the Benefit of the 
Boston Publicists. 
As showing the financial stability 
of the Philippines Government, Col. 
Edwards, chief of the insular bu- 
reau, has prepared a statement mak- 
ing a comparison between the bal- 
ance in the hands of the treasurer 
of the Philippine Islands for the 
month of October, 1902 and 1903, 
from which it appears that at the 
close of October 31, 1902, there was 
a balance available for appropria- 
tion of $3,774,617, and for the same 
period of 1903, 7,394,970, an increase 
of $3,615,325. 











ELEGRAPHY — communica- 

tion by some means other than 

a written or printed document 
has been known to all ages and all 
men. The ancient cliff dweller 
telegraphed his prehistoric brother 
by means of fire at night and by day 
by smoke. He changed the color 
of his smoke or he hid the flare of 
his fire to spell out the sentences 
io the watchers on the farther moun- 
tains. 

He shot burning arrows into the 
air as signals and he received ans- 
wer by the same means. 

In the days of the Roman Em- 
pire the Generals spelled out words 
by means of fires of different sub- 
stances. 

Through all ages there have been 
means of sending messages. Pro- 
fessor Morse was working out the 
evolution of the ages when he sent 
the first message by wire from 
Washington to Baltimore in May, 
1844. The Morse system received 
its great value by reason of the iocal 
circuit. There have been many other 
systems tried to better this system, 
but none of them have been entirely 
successful. 

It is said that “necessity is the 
mother of Invention,” and in tele- 
graphy necessity has certainly ac- 
tuated every improvement. Inven- 
tion has kept pace with the necessi- 
ties of the age. Now let us see what 
necessity is demanding of inven- 
tion to-day. In the first place—a 
cheaper mode of transmission—a! 
cheaper vehicle to transmit over— 
quickness and an ability to reach 
hitherto inaccessible stations or 





points; the ability to speak to and 
receive answers from isolated mov- 
ing stations, the ability to speak to 
vessels (no matter where) on any 
ccean and thus to locate the great 
traffic of the world while in tran- 
sit. 





WIRELESS 
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Invention, sturdy child, comes to 
the rescue of Necessity, and solves 
the problem with one word: “Mar- 
coni.” 

The Wizard of Menlo, Edison, 
says of the wireless telegraph: 
“Wireless is going to be the tele- 
graph of the sea. Time will come 
when any one on the maritime ex- 
change can send out a wireless mes- 
sage and catch any vessel afloat in 
any part of the world and change 
her routing. * * * The markets of 
the world are so connected that we 
buy and sell in all parts of the world 
daily. It will be of great advantage 
io change the routing of a merchant 
vessel to the highest market. 

“The ocean field is open; yes, the 
ocean is the field of the wireless. 

“I think it will only be a question 
of a few years before wireless is 
completely developed, or rather, I 
should say, until it is developed to 
a point where it will be a practi- 
cal and important factor in the in- 
dustrial world. * * * Wireless, I 
say, has a field to itself—a field that 
cannot be touched by any other 
method. * * * There are certain 
natural laws that limit the speed of 
land and cable telegraphy, but these 
laws do not affect the wireless sys- 
tem. * * * I believe they will easily 
reach a speed of several hundred 
words a minute with the wireless.” 

In an interview Mr. Edison said: 
“No, the waves are everywhere. 
* * * You see, when an_ electric 
wave is shot out from the sending 
instrument it does not go from point 
to point in a direct line, as many 
persons unfamiliar with electricity 
suppose. It is shot into the universe 
and it goes in every direction, 
spreading out in circles, much after 
the effect in water when a stone has 
been thrown in the center of a pool. 

“The farther away from the cen- 
ter or sending point the weaker the 
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wave and the more delicately con- 
structed must be the instrument to 
receive it. * * * 

“Of course, one can see what the 
wireless system will mean commer- 
cially. * * * There is practically no 
investment in the wireless system.” 

Ray Stannard Baker has the 
happy knack of phrasing, and in a 
description of the achievements of 
Marconi, he speaks of the wireless 
as an invention which has shrunk 
the earth. He says: “What was only 
a scientific and inventive novelty a 
few years ago has become a great 
practical enterprise, giving prom- 
ise of changing the whole world of 
men, drawing nations more closely 
together, making us near neighbors 
to the English, the Germars and the 
French; in’ short, shrinking our 
earth. There may come a time when 
we will think no more of sending a 
Marconigram to an acquaintance in 
England than we now think of call- 


ing up a neighbor on the telephone.” 

It was in December, 1901, that a 
wave of astonishment swept over 
the world at the announcement that 
wireless messages had been “shot” 
—from New Foundiand to England 
and from England to New Found- 


iand—across the Atlantic Ocean, 
was made. At first there were but 
few who believed that this was true. 
Marconi, the young inventor, was 
hailed as a success, a genius who 
had accomplished the _ practical, 
when Thomas A. Edison, Graham, 
Bell and other great scientists ex- 
tended him the hand of felowship. 
Since this time the public has come 
to know what wireless telegraphy is 
—an accomplished practical fact— 
and the public to-day knows that 
since those December days wireless 
messages have been sent greater 
distances—both ways across the At- 
lantic—and that Marconi has borne 
out every promise that he has ever 
made. Wireless messages can now 
be sent directly from the shore of 
Massachusetts to England, and 
ocean-going ships are being rapidly 
equipped with the Marconi appara- 
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tus, so they can keep in direct com- 
munication with both continents 
during every day of the voyage. On 
some of the ships a little newspaper 
is published, giving the news of the 
day. 

The first question that is asked 
by the uninitiated is: “How are you 
going to keep your messages se- 
cret? What is to prevent—in case 
of war—your enemy from reading 
your message? How are private 
business despatches to be secured 
against publicity?” 

This was a poser for the young 
inventor for a long, long time. He 
finally devised a parabolic copper 
reflector, by means of which he 
could radiate the electric waves ex- 
actly as light—which, it must be 
remembered, is only another form 
of etheric wave—is reflected by a 
mirror. 

The idea was to face this reflec- 
tor in any given direction, and only 
a reflector located in that direction 
would respond to the message. It 
was found, almost immediately, 
among other objections, that the re- 
flected waves did not follow the 
curvature of the earth, and that this 
would necessarily limit the use of 
the wireless to very short distances. 

The reflector was a step in the 
right direction, and, incidentally, the 
inventor had stumbled upon a use- 
ful invention. This is to be used 
in lighthouse and life-saving sta- 
tion work. “Ships are to be pro- 
vided with reflecting instruments 
which in dense fogs or storms can 
be used exactly as a search-light is 
now employed on a dark night to 
locate light-houses or light-ships. 
For instance, a light-house at the 
Farallones would constantly radi- 
ate a warning from its tower. These 
waves pass as readily through fog 
and storm and darkness as in day- 
light.” 

Think what an advantage would 
accrue to a vessel equipped with a 
receiving reflector in entering a dan- 
gerous harbor at night or in foggy 
weather. Any child who has had 
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her “practice” hours on a_ piano 
knows that nearly every object in 
the room will respond to some cer- 
tain key on that piano. It may be 
the shade to a brass lamp or it may 
be the umbrella stand in the hall or 
the drip pan at its base, but some- 
where an affinity will be established 
between the note on the piano and 
the inanimate object. 

The reflector being impracticable 
Mr. Marconi experimented with 
tuning. He has constructed a re- 
ceiver which will respond only to 
a certain transmitter. That is, if 
a transmitter is radiating 800,000 
vibrations a second the correspond- 
ing receiver will take only 800,000 
vibrations. In exactly the same way 
a familiar tuning fork will respond 
only to another tuning fork having 
exactly the same number of vibra- 
tions per second. 

Mr. Marconi has_ succeeded in 
bringing this system to perfection. 
In one of his English experiments, 
at Poole, in England, he had two re- 
ceivers connected with the same 
tower and tuned to different trans- 
mitters located at St. Catharine’s 
Point. Two messages were sent, 
one in English and one in French. 
Both were received at the same time 
on the same wire at Poole, but one 
receiver rolled off its message in 
English, the other in French, with- 
out the least interference. By this 
new system of tuning, all the ships 
of a fleet can be furnished with in- 
struments tuned alike, so that they 
may communicate freely with one 
another, and have no fear the enemy 
will read the message. 

“Great telegraph companies will 
have only their own tuned instru- 
ments, to receive only their own 
messages, and there may be special 
tunes for each of the important 
Governments of the world.” This 
system can be operated so cheaply, 
the cost of installation is so slight 
that banking and business houses, 
families and their friends, will each 
have its own wireless system, with 
its own secret tune. Having varia- 
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tions of millions of vibrations, there 
will be no lack of tunes. 

With tuning came _ multiplex 
wireless telegraphy. Many mes- 
sages are now sent or received on 
the same suspended aerial wires cf 
the sending and receiving stations. 
Suppose, for instance, an operator 
was sending a hurry despatch to a 
newspaper. He has two transmitters 
tuned differently, connected with 
his wire. He cuts the despatch in 
two—sends the first half on one 
transmitter and the second on the 
other, thereby reducing by half the 
time of transmission. 

Let us briefly look over the tele- 
graph and telephone industrial field. 
In 1866, there were in this country 
2,250 telegraph offices, operating 
75,086 miles of wire; in 1867 the av- 
erage cost of sending a message was 
one dollar; ten years later the price 
had fallen one-half. 

In 1897 there were 21,769 offices, 
and for that year the number of 


messages sent was 58,151,684, the 
average cost to the sender being 


less than 31 cents. It was in 1875 
the invention of Professor Bell was 
made known; two years later the 
first telephone exchange was estab- 
lished in the United States. Toll 
line connections now reach in this 
country almost 3,002,000,000 yearly. 
The total number of stations in the 
United States in 1902 was 500,000, 
and the entire capital invested in 
telephone systems was estimated at 
$114,946,500. (Bell Tel. Co.) 

In view of what has been accom- 
plished by the various wire systems 
in sixty years, is it not fair to sup- 
pose that within the next sixty years 
every craft that sails the seas will 
be provided with wireless apparatus 
of some sort and every seaport in 
the world will be equipped with its 
Marconi station; that the land, in- 
stead of being overspread with a 
network of wires, will be free of 
them? 

Wireless telegraphy is making 
rapid and substantial advance. Sta- 
tions are being established all over 
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the world. The Indian Telegraph 
Department reports that wireless 
telegraphy has been established be- 
tween Sangor Island and the Sand- 
heads. A Marconi station has been 
established between the large power 
stations overland and Frazerburg, 
on the Aberdeenshire coast. The 
Western Railway of France and 
the London, Brighton and South 
Coast Railway have _ established 
wireless communication between 
Newhaven and Dieppe. The Ital- 
ian Government has just begun the 
erection of an extraordinarily pow- 
erful wireless station for the estab- 
lishment of communication between 
Italy and the Argentine Republic, 
at Pisa, a distance of six thoiisand 
miles. 

Recently a wireless message was 
the means of saving one of the most 
valuable ships in the world. The 
Kaiser Wilhelm, due at Plymouth, 
at 8 a. m., did not reach the Lizard 
until 11:30. When the Marconi sta- 
tion got into communication with 
her she reported that she had been 
steaming through very dense fog 
for 1,000 miles. She at once asked 
that the fog signal might be blown 
to give her some idea of her where- 
abouts, for where she lay the fog 
was thicker than ever. It was only 
by the aid of the fog horn that the 
ship, one of the largest ocean grey- 
hounds, was able to get her bear- 
ings, and so steer clear of the terri- 
ble rocks which line the Cornish 
coast. 

The Marconi system is already in 
use regularly by the American cut- 
ters operating from Puget Sound 
and the Straits of Fuca Station, and 
it is expected it will now be applied 
to give communication with the 
Western coast of Vancouver Island, 
long known as the marine grave- 
yard of the Pacific, where wrecks 
are of frequent occurrence, and to 
which the land wire gives but in- 
frequent and unreliable communi- 
cation. 

There are at present over 100 
Marconi Stations in different parts 


of the world, or, including those 
on ships, about Igo stations. 

The English Lloyds have adopted 
the Marconi system. 

Lloyds is the greatest maritime un- 
derwriting corporation in existence. 
Their branches and stations cover 
the earth, and their purpose is to 
equip these stations for the protec- 
tion of shipping on which they 
carry millions in risks. Thus we see 
the practical, substantial value of 
the Marconi system, under a con- 
tract, now in operation in various 
parts of the world. We have man- 
aged to show, in many countries, 
by actual and continued experience, 
the value of a new system of com- 
munication. 

The cost of installation of an or- 
dinary telegraph system such as the 
Western Union, for instance, is im- 
mense as compared with the cost 
of installation of a Marconi system. 

For the year 1903 the Western 
Union Telegraph Company had ex- 
pended $196,517 for miles of poles 
and cable; $1,089,212 for miles of 
wire; $23,120 for miles of offices. 
Its receipts had been $29,167,686; 
its profits had been $8,214,471; and 
it had transmitted 69,790,866 mes- 
sages. 

For the year 1903 the American 
Sell Telephone Company in _ the 
United States delivered 3,002,000,- 
ooo telephone connections. 

The average number of telephone 
messages per annum for France, 
Great Britain, United States, Aus- 
tria, Denmark, Hungary, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Netherlands and Nor- 
way is given at 4,987,737,114. The 
number of Bell telephones now in 
service in the system is upward of 
4,000,000. There are 3,250,000 miles 
of wire connecting 1,500,000  sta- 
tions in regular service. The com- 
pany employs in the neighborhood 
of 61,000 men, women and children 
in the operation of its lines. The 
capital of the company is $114,946,- 
500; and yet, at its inception, it was 
with difficulty that prominent men 
were induced to take this stock. 
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The submarine cables of the 
world operated by private compan- 
ies and Governments have been in- 
stalled and operated under the 
greatest expense. There are 375 
cables in operation, covering 177,234 
nautical miles. This is exclusive 
of the cable from San Francisco to 
Manila, and does not include cables 
in lakes and interior water courses 
of continents. 

Cables (exclusive of the inter- 
island cable in the Philippines), 
owned by nations, 1,398, and cover- 
ing 35,281 miles. 

The immense expense of laying 
these cables, equipping land sta- 
tions, maintenance and repairs is 
done away with entirely in the Mar- 
coni system. The immense profits 
which have been divided among the 
stockowners of the great cable com- 
panies will be trebled and quadru- 
pled by a Marconi system in full 
operation, and there is no limitation 
as to where a ship may be spoken or 
a message delivered. The ordinary 
cable message is stopped at the 
ocean, and there is no communica- 
tion except at either end of the line 
and its connections. 

This brings us to the immense 
value of the Marconi system in use 
in regard to the merchant shipping 
of the world. By glancing at the 
maps accompanying this article 
(these maps are issued by the 
United States Government and 
have been reduced for the purposes 
of this article) it will be seen that 
the usual course of steam vessels 
cross one another in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways. These maps show us, 
as plainly as anything can show, 
that there is a need of shore sta- 
tions and of Marconi apparatus on 
board the steam and sailing craft 
of the world to keep in touch with 
the billions invested in merchan- 
dise, and with the passengers who 
are traveling over the seas. 

The following figures give an idea 
of value of imports and exports; in 
other words, the tonnage which we 
would have under our eyes at all 
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times. This is compiled from the 
figures for 1903, and is for the 
United States alone: Exports ,$1,- 
420,141,679; imports, $1,025,719,237 ; 
total $2,445,860,916. 

When it is realized that a large 
part of this vast amount is at times 
entirely out of the reach of its 
owners, consignors or consignees, 
we begin to realize the necessity 
of some means of keeping track of 
it with absolute certainty, and 
when it is further realized that this 
vast amount is but a small fraction 
of the total represented by all other 
countries, we are simply appalled. 

The imports of merchandise of 
foreign countries in 1902 were $9,- 
338,477,540; exports, $7,698,392,217, 
or a total of $17,036,869,763. Beyond 
this enormous totalization of mer- 
chandise in transit in one year we 
must also consider the importance 
of keeping in touch with the com- 
mon carrier, because of its cost to 
owner and charterer. 

The tonnage of the United States 
in 1903 was 6,087,345 tons, repre- 
sented by 8,054 steamers and 16,371 
other vessels. Tonnage of principal 
maritime countries, 1903 (exclusive 
of the United States), 34,482,303 
tons. 

Thousands of dollars are spent 
daily in the United States to keep 
in touch with freight in transit 
across the American continent. If 
the means were at hand, as they 
soon will be, in a practical way to 
reach the sea-going freight at all 
times, does it not stand to reason 
that these means, the ‘cheapest in 
installation ever devised, are going 
to be used? 

As I said at the beginning of this 
article, there is a crying necessity 
for the Marconi system, as there 
was for the Bell telephone and the 
Morse telegraph. Speaking of the 
telegraph calls to mind an interest- 
ing tabulation of the number of tele- 
grams for all countries for 1901-2. 
Total number of messages principal 
nations of the world, 437,999,867. 
These messages were sent over lines 
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of wire that required franchises, 
rights of way, poles, insulators, 
transportation, copper wire and a 
multitude of other expenses that 
are not incident to the operation of 
a Marconi wireless system. These 
messages were sent over a network 
of wires that require constant re- 
pair, and that are a constant drain 
upon the treasury of the operating 
company, each day becoming less 
effective because of oxidation wear 
and tear, storms, fires, etc., and the 
added danger of inefficiency be- 
cause of nearness to heavy power 
conduits, wires and other telegraph 
lines. None of these apply to the 
wireless telegraph. 

Recently I picked up a paper and 
read as follows: “Re-insurance was 
quoted at 80 per cent this morning.” 
This wiil be a source of expense and 
anxiety no longer, as soon as the 
shipping of the world is fitted out 
with the Marconi apparatus. One 
ship was out 260 days, another 146 
days, another 135 days; no sign of 
them at their destination. No ship 
had spoken them on the voyage, 
and yet it is easily conceivable that, 
had they been equipped with Mar- 
coni apparatus, they might have 
spoken a hundred ships and many 
shore stations. 

I have spoken of what may be 
done in the future when the world 
has reached as thorough an under- 
standing of the Marconi wireless as 
it now has of the Bell telephone or 
the Morse telegraph. Let us now 
look over in detail a few more of 
the things that have been accom- 
plished, the practical results of to- 
day, by the Marconi wireless sys- 
tem. 

The American line steamers and 
those belonging to the Red Star 
line are equipped with the Marconi 
system for receiving and despatch- 
ing messages. People are enabled 
to engage in friendly games of chess 
with people on passing ships, peo- 
ple may receive messages from their 
homes and their offices, and they 
may receive the news of the world, 
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of what has been going on in many 
lands since the ship’s departure. 
The Atlantic Transport, Dominion, 
French, Cunard, Hamburg-Ameri- 
can, Leyland, and North German 
Lloyd, are equipped, and the White 
Star line is being equipped in a 
similar manner. 

We append extracts from the Cu- 
nard Bulletin, published on board 
the R. M. S. Lucania, from New 
York to Liverpool, Oct. 3, 1903. 

As an instance of the value of the 
wireless in connection with ships 
at sea we herewith give a clipping 
from the New York “Sun,” which 
tells its own story: 


KROONLAND DAMAGED IN 
GALE. 


Reports Her Condition by Wireless 
and Puts Back to Queenstown. 
(Special Despatch to the Sun.) 


London, Dec. 8.—The Red Star 
Line steamer Kroonland, from Ant- 
werp, Dec. 5, for New York, when 
seventy-eight miles west of Fastnet, 
sent a wireless telegraph message 
stating that her steam tiller was 
broken and that she was returning 
to Queenstown, steering with her 
engines. 

The weather was hazy and a mod- 
erate gale was blowing. 

The Kroonland was disabled off 
the Irish coast. Captain Doxrud, 
commander of the steamer, sent a 
wireless message to the agents of 
the company in Queenstown, by 
way of Brow Head, asking for tugs 
to meet the Kroonland off Roche’s 
Point to assist her to port if neces- 
sary. He expected to reach Cork 
harbor at 2 o’clock Wednesday 
morning. Tugs have been sent as 
requested. It is assumed at Queens- 
town that the Kroonland’s passen- 
gers and mails will be transferred 
to the steamer Teutonic. 

The Kroonland is one of the last 
vessels to be fitted with the Mar- 
coni wireless apparatus. Four of 
the Red Star Line steamers are now 
so equipped, and in all thirty steam- 
ers are regularly communicating 
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with Marconi shore _ stations on 
either side of the Atlantic. 


THE NOBEL PRIZE. 

The Nobel Prize, which was 
awarded to Gugliemo Marconi by 
the Swedish Academy of Sciences. 

The Nobel prizes take their name 
from Alfred Nobel, who died six 
years ago, and by his will provided 
that five prizes of $40,000 each be 
given to those who “in the course 
of the preceding year shall have 
rendered the greatest services to 
humanity.” The recipient of a No- 
bel prize, therefore, not only ranks 
with the foremost men: of learning 
in the world, but he also receives 
such a substantial gift of money, 
$40,000, as to aid him greatly finan- 
cially, even though he be already a 
man of means. 

Dr. Nobel’s life work and the dis- 
posal he made of a fortune of $10,- 
000,000 form a strange paradox. He 
was the inventor of the most deadly 
explosives which have yet been in- 
vented, and he devoted the proceeds 
of the fortune thus made to encour- 
aging the arts of peace. The his- 
tory of the Nobel family is linked 
with high explosives and death- 
dealing instruments. Emanuel No- 
bel, the father of Alfred Nobel, was 
employed to lay subterranean mines 
for the Russian Government. Rob- 
ert, another son of Emanuel, was in 
charge of the submarine mines of 
Kronstadt during the Crimean war, 
blew up several English men-of- 
war and saved Kronstadt from cap- 
ture. 

Among other things, Alfred No- 
bel discovered dynamite and com- 
panies for the manufacture of it 
were established all over the world. 
From this and other sources the 
great fortune of Nobel was accu- 
mulated. 

The five annual prizes are to be 
given to the person who has made 
the most important discovery in 
physica] science, in chemistry, in 
the department of physiology, or 
medicine ; to the author having pro- 
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duced the most _ notable 


literary 
work, in the sense of idealism, and 


“to the person having done _ the 
most or the best in the work of es- 
tablishing the brotherhood of na- 
tions, for the suppression or reduc- 
tion of standing armies, as well as 


‘for the formation and the propaga- 


tion of peace and conferences.” 

Prizes are awarded by distin- 
guished Swedish societies and sci- 
entific bodies. Nationality is not 
considered in awarding the prizes. 

On December toth, the anniver- 
sary of the death of the donor, the 
corporation bestows upon each lau- 
reate a check for the value of the 
prize, a diploma and a gold medal. 
During the six months following, 
the laureate is obliged to give a 
public lecture in Stockholm on the 
subject of the work crowned. 

Mr. Marconi is only 28 years old, 
and is the youngest man to whom 
this high distinction has ever been 
awarded. It is a source of great 
gratification to him and to _ his 
friends that this wonderful inven- 
tion has been thus signally honored. 

Some Recent Achievements. 

On February 4th, a wireless mes- 
sage was received at New York from 
the Nantucket Light Ship, giving 
notice of the arrival of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse, 48 hours over- 
due. This was owing to a most 
tempestuous voyage across the At- 
lantic. Soon after the departure 
from Cherbourg the vessel ran into 
a heavy southeaster. This soon 
shifted to the west and raised a 
head sea, through which the steam- 
ship plunged heavily. 

Throughout Thursday and Fri- 
day the gale continued, with now 
and then a hail squall rapping hard 
on the deck. On Friday night the 
barometer portended some still 
worse weather, and by 2 o’clock that 
morning, a seventy mile an hour 
gale was shrieking overhead. Strug- 
gling against it at reduced speed, 
the ship made only 248 knots. 

On the same day the wireless re- 
ported as follows: 
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“New York, Feb. 4— The Ham- 
burg-American Line steamer Blu- 
cher, from Hamburg for New York, 
is. reported by wireless telegraphy 
as having passed Nantucket Light- 
ship to-day. 

“The Red Star steamer Finland 
from Antwerp for New York, was 
reported as having been in commu- 
nication by wireless telegraph with 
Nantucket Lightship at 11:20 a. m.” 

On December 19th of last year, 
the Red Star steamship Finland, 
Captain F. Albrecht, which left 
Antwerp to-day noon for New York, 
went ashore at Nieuwensluis, near 
Flushing, Holland. The weather 
was thick and foggy, and Captain 
Albrecht could not be certain of his 
bearings. While proceeding slowly 
and constantly blowing her steam 
syren, the Finland slid aground, and 
brought up standing, her twin pro- 
pellers churning still water. 

The ship’s Marconi wireless tele- 


graph system was brought into ser- 
vice in sending out messages of the 
steamer’s situation to the Marconi 
wireless station at La Panne, near 


Ostende, Belgium, Creekhaven, 
County Kerry; Borkum, Feuerschiff 
and Borkum Leuchtthurn. 

“Assistance was promptly sent 
her. She is not believed to be in 
any danger. 

The Finland has about 60 saloon 
passengers, 100 second cabin and 
550 steerage passengers.” 

The value of the wireless message 
is again given in a practical way 
in the following item from the New 
York Sun: 

REASSURED BY WIRELESS. 


News that their Son is Better 
Reaches the Kauffmanns at Sea. 
J. W. Kauffmann of St. Louis and 

his wife and daughter, who arrived 

yesterday on the St. Paul, were 
called home from Paris by a cable- 

gram announcing the serious ill- 

ness of their son. When half the 

way over, they received a wireless 
message to the effect that the son 
was better.” 
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“The delay to the North German 
Lloyd steamer Kronprinz Wilhelm 
was caused by a damaged propeller 
which came in contact with some 
submerged object in mid-ocean. The 
Kronprinz was spoken by wireless 
telegraphy by Nantucket South 
Shoals Lightship at 8:03 o’clock to- 
day, and the Marconi operator on 
board telegraphed that the ship had 
lost two blades of her port pro- 
peller, and was coming along at 
reduced speed. All were well on 
board, the despatch added. 

“The ship was fifty miles east of 
Nantucket when first reported. The 
wireless despatch gave no details 
beyond the statement that the pro- 
peller blades had been broken ou 
by striking a submerged object. 
Later, when the ship came closer 
to the lightship, she stated by wire- 
less that she had encountered an 
extremely rough trip.”"—From the 
New York Mail and Express. 

R. M. S. “Lucania,” from New 
York to Liverpool, October 3d, 1903. 

Sunday, October 4th, 1903. 

Position: Lat. 40.51 N. Long., 
66.27 W. 

Distance from Queenstown, 2,462 
miles. 

Distance from Sandy Hook Light- 
ship, 343 miles. 

Communication with Marconi 
Station at Babylon from 6 p. m. 
till 9 p. m. Saturday, October 3d. 
Distance from ship to station, 45 
miles. Passengers’ telegrams were 
duly exchanged. 

Communication from Marconi 
Station at Sagaponack, from 9.50 
p. m. Saturday, October 3d, until 1 
a. m. Sunday, 4th. Distance from 
ship to station, 65 miles. Passen- 
gers’ telegrams were duly ex- 
changed. 

Communication with Marconi 
Station at Nantucket from I a. m. 
till 6 a. m. Distance from ship to 
station, 90 miles. Service and pas- 
sengers’ telegrams were duly ex- 
changed. 

Communication was established 
with the Marconi Station at Cape 
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Cod from 7 till 7:30 a. m. Private 
telegrams were received. Distance 
from ship to station, 80 miles. 

Communication was established 
with the Marconi Station at Glace 
Bay (Canada) from 10:30 a. m, till 
11:30 a. m. Distance from station to 
ship, 600 miles. Private telegrams 
were exchanged by passengers with 
both shores. 


Wireless Telegrams from America 
and Europe in Mid-Ocean. 

It seems opportune at this date 
to record that it is just about twelve 
months ago since H. M. the King of 
Italy put the Italian cruiser, “Carlo 
Aiberto at the disposal of Guglielmo 
Marconi for experimental purposes, 
and during the entire voyage across 
the Atlantic, wireless messages, 
transmitted from the Marconi Sta- 
ticn at Poldhu in Cornwall, Eng- 
land, were received on. board. As 
the Marconi Wireless Station at 
Cape Breton (Canada), was, how- 
ever, not ready for work at that date, 
the simultaneous reception of mes- 
sages from Europe and from Am- 
erica has been carried out for the 
first time on the Cunard R. M. S 
“Lucania.” I do not think that his- 
tory will omit to record this fact, 
for it will signify in the field of sci- 
ence an important achievement in 
this application of electricity, and 
moreover, will prove an event of so- 
cial progress which will have con- 
siderable influence in the welfare 
of mankind. 

It is gratifying to note that this 
effort has been accomplished by 
means of the two ships, H. M. S. 
“Carlo Alberto” and the “Lucania,” 
belonging respectively to the two 
countries which have contributed 
most to the development of wireless 
telegraphy. 

Since it was officially declared by 
several members of an International 
Conference held two months ago 
that long distance wireless tele- 
graphic communication between 
ship and shore could not be consid- 
ered, I am glad to be in a position 
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to state that the passengers on 
board the Lucania will be able to 
testify how useful and practical long 
distance communications between 
ship and shore have proved, and fur- 
thermore, how detrimental it would 
be to sacrifice these achievements 
for other systems which are little 
better than sight signalling. 

I now take the opportunity of ex- 
pressing to my fellow passengers 
on the Lucania the wish that I may 
be able to again greet them in mid- 
ocean from the Marconi station, 
which is about to be erected near 
Rome. SOLARI.” 


“Wireless telegraphy may lead to 
the discovery of the north pole, as 
is now planned. Stations are to 
be built at intervals along the route, 
and thus the world may be kept 
constantly informed as to the pro 
gress and send relief when needed. 
In crossing the desert and in all 
kinds of voyages of exploration and 
discovery wireless telegrams will 
be of inestimable service and will 
lead to great advancement in his- 
tory and science.” 


“Statistics show that whatever 
lessens the cost of doing or creating 
anything has the effect to extend its 
usefulness in direct ratio to the re- 
sulting economy; that it increases 
the demand for it in the same ratio 
and increases the profits of those 
engaged in its production or opera- 
tion in proportion to the increased 
demand and use and the decreased 
cost. 

The Marconi system not only de- 
creases the initial cost of establish- 
ing a telegraph system, but— 

1. It decreases the cost of opera- 
tion. 

2. It decreases the cost of mainte- 
nance. 

3. It almost abolishes the cost of 
repairs. 

4. It decreases the time required 
for transmission of messages. 

Furthermore— 


1. It increases the usefulness of 
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the telegraph by’ making available 
distant and inaccessible and hitherto 
impossible points, as ships at sea, 
small islands, etc. 

2. It increases the demand for 
telegraphic facilities by decreasing 
the expense of utilizing them. 

3. It increases the profits of tele- 
graphic operation by reason of all 
of the above-cited facts. 

The Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
Company of America is already in 
active commercial operation; is in 
the receipt of substantial revenues— 
is constantly developing new ave- 
nues of usefulness for the Marconi 
system. That system is now in 
daily use by the Associated Press, 
the New York Herald, the London 
Times, and all the great transatlan- 
tic steamship lines. 


Scientific American: “Wireless 
telegraphy has taken its place as 
one of the useful inventions of the 
day. It has a recognized sphere in 
the merchant marine and the-navy, 
where it has been doing some excel- 
lent work.” 

“The first notable event of 1903 
was the completion of the transat- 
lantic station at Cape Cod, where, 
without flourish of trumpets, com- 
munication with Poldhu, Cornwall, 
was successfully established. 

“It was followed by the trans- 
mission of a message from President 
Roosevelt to King Edward. 


“A business man told me the 
other day that if it were possible 
to abolish suddenly wireless telegra- 
phy it would completely upset the 
most advanced methods in the ship- 
ping business, and shipping men 
would feel as if they were forced to 
relapse into the semi-barbarous 
methods of the Middle Ages.”— 
Professor M. I. Pupin of Columbia 
College. 
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THE INSTRUMENTS THAT DO 
THE WORK. 


By Prof. I. Van Etten. 


The sending apparatus of the 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph sys- 
tem is quite an ordinary affair to 
the electrician, but to the layman it 
is quite a different thing unless he 
understands the principles of elec- 
tricity. 

The regular Marconi sending ap- 
paratus, such as is employed on 
ships, consists chiefly of an “induc- 
tion coil” backed up by the neces- 
sary battery. The induction coil 
is an apparatus by means of which 
induced currents are produced, hav- 
ing so high an electromotive force 
that the result given by it are 
equal to those produced by fric- 
tional electricity. By carefully 
studying the following diagrams 
and explanations, you will probably 
get a fairly good idea of this instru- 
ment. 


—@ 


Ss § 











Figure 1 gives a sketch of a Dis- 
sected Coil, having the center cov- 
ering removed. 

The core “B” consists of soft iron 


which becomes instantly magnet- 
ized when brought under the influ- 
ence of the battery, and as quickly 
loses its magnetism when this in- 
fluence is removed. 

The primary winding consists of 
small insulated copper wire which 
is wound very closely and tightly to 
the core. One end connected to one 
side of battery, the other end con- 
nected to opposite side of battery. 
The telegraph key is also connected 
in this circuit, and the opening and 
closing of this opens and closes 
the circuit going through the pri- 
mary winding. 
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The secondary winding consists 
of a large number of windings, one 
on top of the other, and the whole 
on top of the primary. One end of 
this winding ends at S’, or aerial, 
the other end at S” or ground. As 
the key is depressed and the battery 
circuit closed through the primary 
it causes a strong current through 
the secondary, which breaks in an 
electrical spark between the points 
S and S”. This electrical spark 
is the influence which makes 
communication without wires pos- 
sible. This spark causes an electri- 
cal or ethereal wave which has great 
traveling powers. The distance 
being governed almost, if not en- 
tirely, by the force or voltage be- 
hind the sending apparatus, and the 
size and volume of the spark. The 
traveling power is considered the 
same as light, about 186,000 miles 
per second against the traveling 
power of sound waves of about one 
mile per second. The penetrating 
power is infinitely greater than 
sound. This spark has about the 
same effect on the air or ether as a 
stone does on the water, sending 
out an equal influence to all points 
of the compass. 

It has been demonstrated that 
these waves also follow the curva- 
ture of the earth or any depressions 
or uprisings. This being the case, 
it only remains to construct a re- 
ceiving instrument capable of be- 
ing influenced by these waves. 

This brings us both to the receiv- 
ing apparatus, which to be influ- 
enced by these waves for any great 
distance must necessarily be very 
sensitive. 

In order to intercept these waves 
as they are passing, an ordinary 
copper wire is raised into the air, 
the height of which varies from a 
few feet to two hundred feet, ac- 
cording to conditions. Any means 
may be employed to hold this wire 
in the air, a pole, kite or balloon. 
By the law of nature, electricity 
must go to ground if it can find a 
conductor. This aerial wire being 
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the best possible conductor and 
connected to ground, these electri- 
cal waves naturally follow it. They 
must, however, go through the re- 
ceiving instruments to get to 
ground, and in passing leave their 
record in long or short waves and 
spaces. In fact, the ordinary Morse 
code. 

The coherer is beyond doubt the 
most sensitive and delicate part of 
the receiving apparatus, and makes 
the recording of these electrical 
waves possible. 
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This instrument consists of a va- 
cuum tube (see cut) in which are 
two silver plugs, one connected by 
wire to ground (D), the other by 
wire to the aerial (C). Between 
these plugs is a “V” shaped gap, 
“A,” and in this gap are some very 
fine silver filings, about what you 
could hold on the point of a small 
penknife. As the electrical influence 
comes down the aerial wire on its 
way to ground its force causes these 
filings to cohere together and to 
the silver plugs, making a solid con- 
nection, as much so as though there 
was no break in the wire at all. This 
acts on the relay same as the key 
acts on the coil, “closes the circuit.” 
This brings into play the batteries, 
which are used to bolster up or 
strengthen the circuit, and also 
closes the circuit and brings into 
play the “tapper.” 

If the electrical wave coming 
down the wire coheres or closes we 
have got to employ some means of 
breaking or governing the circuit, 
and preparing the coherer for the 
next wave. This is done with the 
tapper. This is an ordinary electric 
bell with the gong off, and the co- 
herer taking its place. The co- 
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herer is placed in such a way that 
the tapper strikes it directly on the 
center, or where the “V” shaped 
gap is. (See cut.) 


7 FIG. 8. 


The jar of the tapper against the 
tube jars the filings apart, de-co- 
heres or opens the circuit and the 
coherer is prepared for the next 
wave. Therefore the wave coming 
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down the wire coheres or closes 
the circuit, and the tapper breaks 
or opens it, the same as opening and 
closing a telegraph key. By means 
of the relay which is governed by 
the coherer and tapper, a Morse 
inker is brought into play and the 
dots and dashes recorded on the 
tape. 

This may seem a slow process to 
the reader, but the first opportunity 
you have press a bell button and 
take notice how fast the hammer or 
tapper of the bell works, and you 
will then have some idea of the 
speed of wireless instruments. 





A FRAGMENT 





BY WINTHROP JACKMAN CUTTER 


The midnight bell has tolled, and intermittently 


Its echoes swell and fade, as rings the pool 


When on its perfect calm a stone is hurled: 


As rugged seams start forth and purl, and purl 


In gradual roll, until they wear and waste 


Beyond the eye’s short reach, and fade again 


To clear, unruffled calm; so gradual spreads 


The echo’s softer ripple till it dies 


In yon dusk foothills and is heard no more. 


Silence—deep brooding silence! 


Stillness of 


A perfect night! Night-night! What wondrous magic 


Lives in that simple word! 


And yet, some see 


In thee a harsh and baleful presence, and, 


Denying thee, do long for glaring day; 


E’en as some have strong fancy for the maid 


In colors tricked, who gaudy stands parade 


Most boisterously, and to be surest seen 


The loudest laughs. 








BY SYDNEY PELL MAKINSON. 


“The meek shall inherit the earth, but the 
hustler will have the estate before the legatee 
@an probate the will.”—ExBERT HUBBARD. 


HEN the city of New York 

was but little larger than 

San Francisco of to-day, 
John Jacob Astor on his return from 
Astoria purchased a home in its 
suburbs. The price paid was about 
$14,000, and this land is now valued 
at more than $100,000,000. Years af- 
terward, Thomas H. Blythe was for- 
tunate enough to loan $200 to a 
man who owned a few sandhills in 
San Francisco. The loan was never 
repaid, and much against his 
wishes, Blythe became the owner 
of the sand hills in satisfaction of 
the debt. To-day this piece of land, 
now in the heart of San Francisco, 
is worth more than $3,000,000. 

The corner of Broadway and 34th 
street, New York, purchased a few 
years previously for $10,000, was 
sold in 1901 by the Pell Estate for 
$375,000. Values have advanced 
since then over fifty per cent. Many 
years ago, Alfred A. Green bought 
a section and a half (960 acres) of 
land in the sand hills of which San 
Francisco is composed, paying for 
it the extravagant sum of $1.25 per 
acre. This property is now worth 
many millions. Half a century ago 
Manhattan Island, north of Madison 
Square, was “country.” It is with- 
in the memory of many of us when 
the land beyond the New City Hall 
was “impossible” sand hills. What 
are these places to-day? 

Mrs. Grant a few years ago inher- 
ited a lot on Pacific Heights, 50x 
137:6 feet, of practically no value. 
With difficulty she paid even the 
small amount for taxes, but unlike 
poor Donald who was ruined by a 





legacy from his aunt of Io shares 
in the Glasgow Bank, which subse- 
quently failed, involving him as a 
stockholder, she sold the same two 
years ago for $38,000. 

Growth and values are accelera- 
ted by modern invention. Rapid 
transit has invariably revolutionized 
real estate values. A good money 
making business is spoken of as 
“a regular gold mine,” but the enor- 
mous gold fields of California, with 
all their labor, crime and hardship, 
liave not yielded as much wealth 
as is represented by the increase in 
values of the land upon which San 
Francisco is built. Such increased 
values form the foundation of many 
a vast fortune and a multitude of 
competencies. 

The history of the California gold 
fields has been repeated time and 
again since the days of the “forty- 
niners.” The countless thousands 
lost in the Dawson and Nome rivers 
excitement invested in real estate, 
would in nearly every case have 
realized a competence for the in- 
vestor. Since 1899 values in this 
city have made enormous strides. 
Lots 25x100 feet have jumped in 
many places from $500 to $4,000. 
This upward tendency cannot be 
permanently arrested. The worst 
pessimist cannot dispute the  in- 
crease in value of San Francisco 
real estate. The largest values are 
found at the center of activity. 
Rapid transit and easy means of 
communication increase not only 
central values but all values on the 
line of communication. 

The advance of public improve- 
ments brings increased comforts 
and higher values. Just so sure as 
enormous fortunes have within the 

















past been realized from small in- 
vestments in metropolitan real es- 
tate, so surely will*even larger for- 
tunes be amassed from the same 
source in the near future. 

The writers and thinkers of the 
world are one in this opinion. In 
his “Empire of Business,” Andrew 
Carnegie says: “Few large fortunes 
can now be made in any part of the 
world except from one cause—the 
rise in value of real estate.” The 
words of Russell Sage and many 
others to the same effect have be- 
come familiar through real estate 
advertising. 

The eyes of the continent are on 
California and on San Francisco, 
its metropolis. All through the 
United States and Canada many 
are looking forward to the time 
when their home will be in this 
Italy of America. Ten years in the 
future will be as fifty in the past. 
The fabled Seven League boots 
will be needed to keep stride with 
the progress of this Western City, 
situated on a narrow peninsula, one 
of the most western points on the 


Winter’s Last Sigh. 
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American continent. 

Rapid Transit: The building of 
the Southern Pacific Cut-Off to San 
Bruno Park, reducing the running 
time from 35 to 15 minutes to the 
city’s center of activity, the open- 
ing of a perfect system of electric 
railways along the narrow strip of 
land available for the city’s growth 
southward through San Bruno Park 
and San Mateo, means the rapid 
settlement of the peninsula where 
the climate is, to so many, more 
preferable than at points across the 
bay. Increased values must surely 
follow. History repeats itself, and 
the fortunes of the past will be re- 
peated in the future from the in- 
crease in real estate values on the 
rapid transit lines and fast subur- 
ban railroads. 


(Editor’s Note.—The editor is in- 
formed that the Hensley-Green Co., 
Mills Building, San Francisco, have 
published a descriptive map of this 
part of the peninsula, which they 
will mail to all interested on appli- 
cation.) 





WINTER'S LAST SIGH 





BY LUCILLE HARPENDING 


Wild was the mountain-blast, O woeful wild! 
Through the white poplars groaning dismally ; 
Bleeding and crushed was every meadow-child ; 
Fled was the song-bird from the chilly lea.. 

For Winter stood upon the icy peak, 

Shooting his meteors and breathing fire ; 
The grand old Warrior had felt the beak 
Of Time, and gathering up his robes entire; 

His snows and frosts, Wis avalanches bold, 
His glittering daggers and artillery, 

Fled with a rush of rain unto the old 

Worn palaces upon the verge of Lethe. 

And Spring awoke fresh blushing, and with gales 


Wafting ethereal mildness through the vales. 











Under this exceeding- 
ly general title Wilfrid 
Earl Chase of Phila- 
delphia publishes at his own ex- 
pense a collection of verses. He be- 
gins the bvok with the line “Maze 
of Antinomias and Miracles,” which 
is precisely what is to be said, and 
his style may hence be called hap- 
pily descriptive. The second poem 
is called “The Works of Life,” in 
which the author states the start- 
ling and comforting fact: “High on 
the mountain top our goal is set,” 
and proceeds to climb there through 
two pages and a half. His idea of 
the division of labor is very poeti- 
cal; thus, in one place, he says: 
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“But each who digs a perfect ditch 
must weave 

A perfect web, then sing a perfect 
song.” 


In a poem entitled “Good Cheer,” 
we find the line: 


“And now another sister,” 


which line appears to be inconse- 
quential unless recording a recent 
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rejection of the author’s addresses. 
It is impossible to call the book 
good poetry, and to call it anything 
else would not be polite. 

W. E. Chase, Madison, Wis. 


In “The Shutters of Silence,” Mr. 
Burgin has told in a clever, though 
at times melodramatic style, this ro- 
mance of an English love-child who 
was brought up by the Trappists un- 
til he was 20—and then sent back 
into the world to learn a wider 
meaning of life. The book abounds 
in epigrams not always complimen- 
tary to the fair sex, and will serve 
to wile away an idle hour or two. 
The illustrations by Louis Akin are 
poor. 

The Smart Set. G. B. Burgin. 
The Smart Set Publishing Com- 


pany, price, $1.50. 


This is a Govern- 

District of ment publication, be- 
Columbia. ing a report of the 
Senate No. 166. It 

consists of two parts: I. The Report 
of the Senate Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; II. The Report 
of the Park Commission. It is 
edited by Charles Moore, Clerk oi 
the Senate Committee of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It is no dry and 
formal report ,but forms a most in- 
teresting volume, since it gives pho- 
tographic views of many of the most 
striking examples of landscape gar- 
dening abroad, and at home. In the 
course of the report occur the fol- 
lowing remarks with regard to 
cemeteries, the truth of which will 
be generally acknowledged by all 
who have given any thought or at- 
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tention to the matter: “There is 
nothing that needs proper super- 
vision and planning more than the 
modern cemetery, for there is noth- 
ing that suffers more from vulgar- 
ity, ignorance and pretentiousness 
on the one side, and grasping un- 
scrupulousness on the other; and 
instead of being a place to which 
one may go with a sentiment of re- 
spect and peace, as with a church 
or sacred place, the eye and the 
feelings are constantly shocked by 
the monstrosities which dominate 
all modern cemeteries.” 


J. Stover Clouston has scored a 
success with his first story, “Our 
Lady’s Inn.” It tells of the fortunes 
of young Barbara Cheyne, who is 
left penniless and dependent on her 
unsympathetic relatives. Finally, 
goaded by desperation, she runs 
away. Her experiences in London 
—where for a time she passes for 
a man—are entertaining in the ex- 
treme. 

Harper & Bros., New York. $1.50. 


Paul Elder & Company have just 
published a lot of leaflets anent the 
Valentine season. One of these is 
of interest to our readers, and is 
titled “A Flower of Fate.” Those 
who are interested in the fads and 
follies of the followers of society’s 
dictum will be interested. The per- 
sonal element of fortune-telling ap- 
peals to young and old; and this 
unique little book insures for those 
who avail themselves of its enter- 
tainment a mirth-provoking half- 
hour. You have only to turn back 
the petals of the daisies to know 
“your greatest desire, occupation, 
chief trait, when you will marry, 
and your fate.” And if your first 
effort does not satisfy, you may 
try again, as the children do, with 
the real flower, or comfort yourself 
with the verse at the end. 

Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco, 
50 cents. 


Ripley Hitchcock’s “Louisiana 
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Purchase” is a book that many will 
read with pleasure at this particu- 
lar time. The first part carries the 
history from the discovery of Co- 
lumbus through the periods of Span- 
ish and French ascendency, and 
ends with a vivid account of the 
dramatic incidents which culmin- 
ated in the Louisiana Purchase. 
Then follows in an _ abbreviated 


form the narrative of the wonder- 
ful journey of Lewis and Clark. 
Grim & Co., New York. $1.25. 


“Judith of the Plains” is a_ ro- 
mance telling of the days of the end 
of the big cattle days in Wyoming. 
It will be but a short time before 
the cowboy stories will simply re- 
cord the passing of the strenuous 
existence of the West—the days of 
real romance—and then these tales 
will be as vague as the myths of the 
Norseman. Judith stands out 
against the background of cattle- 
stealing, cattle-stampeding and 
lynching, a noble figure of a girl, 
throbbing with passion and_ the 
lust of existence, and carrying it to 
a thrilling climax. The story 
abounds in fun, and among the char- 
acters is Mrs. Yellet, whose original 
humor will be remembered many a 
day after the story itself has faded 
into the panorama of experience. 

Harper & Bros., New York. $1.50. 


THE NEWSPAPER OF JAPAN. 


The daily and periodical press of 
Japan includes Japanese papers and 
magazines proper and English pa- 
pers published for the English and 
American residents. In Tokyo are 
published the Liberal Ji-Ji., the 
Progressive Mai-Nichi, the Conser- 
vative Yorodza, the Hochi, and the 
Kokumin, the monthly _politico- 
commercial Jai,Yo, the Bungei, de- 
voted to art, and the Rikugo, the or- 
gan of science and religion. The 
English daily papers are the Japan 
Times (also weekly), printed in 
English and Japanese, and the Jap- 
an Gazette, English. In Osaka, and 
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Yokohama, also, are published daily 
papers, but all these are printed in 
Japanese. 

NEWSPAPERS OF RUSSIA. 


Running a newspaper in Russia 
is pre-eminently a risky operation. 
The Czar’s government spends 
more on the press censorship than 
it does on education, and quite re- 
cently the staff of press censors has 
been increased by eight. Certainly 
the censor earns his salary in Rus- 
sia. Last year eighty-three news- 
papers were suspended for periods 
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amounting in all to thirty-one years 


and ten days; twenty-six papers 
were forbidden to accept advertise- 
ments ; and 259 editors were official- 
ly threatened with Siberia if they 
did not mend their ways. The cen- 
sorship even pursues the unfortu- 
nate editor after it ejects him. One 
eminent conductor of a scientific 
journal who was dismissed at the 
instance of the censor is practically 
condemned to starve or emigrate. 
All the papers and publishers in 
Russia are forbidden to accept 
“copy” from him. 


EDITORIALISM 


TWO DANGERS. 

Deliverance is desired from crazy 
agitators. Capital has an incubus 
on its hands in the shape of the 
Strongs and the Parrys. Labor is 
suffering from men of the stripe of 
Debs and Most. So much for these 
leaders. Let them learn that “the 
public permits them to fight for 
the profits they derive from it 
only so long as they do not too seri- 
ously injure the public. “If either 
of these two elements in the popu- 
lation pass beyond the line of de- 
markation, the public will smash 
the capitalist incendiary, even as it 
does the labor incendiary. Capital 
is suffering from a gangrenous sore 
inflicted on it by the experts in stock 
inflation. Great corporations, un- 
derwritten for millions, cannot pay 
interest on their bonds or stocks. 
There is, in such case, bound to be 
a vast shrinkage. The lesson will 
be a severe but none the less a 
needed one. Labor is rotting away 
with a gnawing intestinal disease. 
The spirit of unionism is being used 
by foreign agitators to the detri- 
ment of the native-born and all the 
good there is in unionism is prosti- 
tuted by the political purposes of 
conscienceless men. 

When the public once reaches a 
conclusion that it is being worked 
“coming and going” by Capital and 
Labor; when this conclusion is 


reached as a fixed fact, then the 
public will do some smashing. Wat- 
ered stock will melt away to a real 
valuation; paper corporations will 
vanish like chaff before the wind 
amid untold suffering. Foreign la- 
bor agitators, men without a coun- 
try, men who dupe for gain, who 
agitate only for personal aggran- 
disement, will be driven to work 
and unionism will find its level as 
a brotherhood for the betterment of 
mankind. 

The union will cease to be the 
cat’s-paw of the politician. It will 
cease to be the blackmailing tool 
of a few leaders of foreign birth. 

If a vote could be taken, it would 
be found that a majority of the peo- 
ple of the United States is in favor 
of the enactment of a law which 
will compel a residence of 10 years 
in the United States prior to the 
issuance of naturalization papers, 
followed by a probative period of 
six years, before full rights as a 
citizen shall be issued to any for- 
eigner. If before, or during the pro- 
bationary period, any crime is com- 
mitted by the applicant, this appli- 
cation for citizenship shall be de- 
clared null and void. 

An unwritten law to this effect 
applies to every American boy. 
Why should we extend favors to 
foreigners we would not extend to 
our own kith and kin? 
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Pears’ Complexion Powder Freshens and Softens the Skin. 


“All rights secured.’’ 








Please Mention 





NO MORE BALD HEADS 


The Evans Vacuum Cap.used for ten minutes twice 
a day,will produce a normal growth of hair where 
& vestige of follicle life exists. It forcesa healthy 
circulation without irritating the acalp or causing 
inconvenience, and nature does the rest. Send for 
booklet and absolute proof of our claims. We may 
be able to refer you to some one in your vicinity 
who has used the Eyans Vacuum treatment, We 
merely ask you to investigate. 


EVANS VACUUM CAP Co. 


434 Fullerton Building oe . ST. LOUIS 
New York Office—1390 Broadway 














MADAM ADELINA PATTI says: “Ihave found 


CREME SIMON ¢: 


good 
indeed.’ 
It is used today by over one milifon fastidious women the 

world over 

Baby as well 
as its worth 
for all members 
fof the family 


Careful mothers 
know the 

value of this 
preparation for 





nsive sample of 


Do not fail to send 10 centsand secure ex 
owder and Simon 


this delightful Skin Tonic, and of Simon 
Soap. Explanatory booklet free. 
GEORGE R. WALLAU, 2-4 Stone Street, New York 

**We extend to all an invitation to visit the 81 mon Exhibi 
at St Louis Fair—French Section. 
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The Light Running YOST 
is easy to operate. 


Its Beautiful Work 
easy to read. 


Our Unusual Catalogue is 
easy to understand. 





is 





Why not send for the Unusual Catalogue 


and learn of the Beautiful Work done by 


the Light Running Yost? Sent free. 











| vec Writing Machine Co., 245 Broadway, New York. 











EU. R OPE vist 10 ‘? 


Small, select, travel-study classes now forming 
under a chaperone of 5 years experience in 
European travel. Reference. 


RESTFUL. INSTRUCTIVE 
Spain, Italy, Switzerland, The Rhine, Holland, 
France and England, June 25. 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOUR 
Norway. Sweden, Russia, Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, ete. June 16. Address, 


MISS ELLA AUGUSTA JOHNSON 
124 South High St. WEST CHESTER, PA. 
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MEN—NO DOSING WITH DRUGS 





will bring Perfect Health and Manly Vigor, which alone make life worth living. If youare suffering from 
any disease peculiar to men—VARICOCELE, HYDROCELE, PROSTATITIS, etc., etc, NO MATTER OF HOW 


LONG STANDING, OR OF WHAT 


NATURE THE AILMENT MAY BE-and you desire 


a quick and lasting cure, read the startling little book “VIGOROUS MANHOOD,” by Dr. W. G. Boller, 
Osteopath. “Vigorous Manhood” is author’s original ‘‘Men’s Pocket Physician,” revised, enlarged and profusely il- 
lustrated. It tells how to diagnose and cure all diseases of men, and gives directions for a positive and permanent 
cure for Indigestion, Constipation, and Hemorrhoids or Piles, by simple natural means, and entirely without the use of drugs or 
medicine. The treatment is simple and easy to follow, involving no hardship or deprivation of the rational 
pleasures. This book will be sent postpaid in plain sealed cover on receipt of ONE DOLLAR. 


HOME TREATMENT PUBLISHING CO., 


129 WEST 125th STREET 7 


Dept. 0. 


| 
















« NEW YORK CITY 
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MONEY- 


PART OF “MARCONI” CERTIFICATES. 








LET YOUR MONEY WORK FOR YOU! 


MARCONI CERTIFICATES Will Net You 
From 100 to 1000 Per Cent Better Results 
Than Any Labor of Yours Can Produce 


THE PATENTS AND FIELD OF THE MARCONI COMPANY 


The Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company of America owns the pres- 
ent and prospective patents of Marconi, as well as the Wireless patents of 
Thomas A. Edison, Professor Michael Idvorsky Pupin of Columbia Col- 
lege and of Professor J. A. Fleming of the University of London. This fact 
practically removes fear of serious competition. The company operates un- 
der the above named wireless patents in the United States, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, the Hawaiian Islands, the Philippine Islands, Alaska and the Aleutian 
Islands. Nine stations doing a commercial business in America; thirty in 
England, and all the important liners, numbering about too. 

The English Admiralty has land stations at Malta, Gibraltar, Tientsin, 
Hongkong, Bermuda, and has all of its men of war equipped with the ap- 
paratus. The Italian Royal Navy has five land stations and all its ships 
are equipped with the apparatus. 


Great Fortunes Made in Electrical Investments 

Some of the greatest fortunes of this country were made by early invest- 
ments in the Edison Electric Light Company and in the Bell Telephone 
Company, while hundreds of small investors became independently wealthy. 
The stock of the Edison Electric Light Company advanced from $100 to 
$4,000 in one year, and that was several years before dividends were. de- 
clared. Bell Telephone stock increased from $1 a share to more than $1,000 
a share, and the profits of an original investor of $100 in the Bell Tele- 
phone Company are more than $200,000. 

The time to buy is now. Don’t wait for the price to go beyond your 
reach. The stock of the British Marconi Company has advanced 340 per 
cent in two years. 

A limited amount of stock offered at par, $5.00 per certificate. Minimum 
subscriptions $100. 

Prospectus upon application and your correspondence solicited. 


F. P. WARD & CO., Bankers. 
CROSSLEY BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 


Century Buildi St. Louis. Mo. Farmers’ Bank paidind, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. Union Trust Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Royal Ins. Building, Chicago, II]. 


CORRESPONDENTS: MUNROE & MUNROE, N. Y. 





The system is in operation at our offices and you are cor- 
dially invited to witness the exhibition. 
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Postal Gets [his Book 


Man woman and chi 

In all parts of the world 

Who is troubled in any way with the eyes 
I will send free of all charge anywhere to 

anyone who is interested enough to write 
My book (24th edition) illustrated above. 
It contains information of the utmost value about 
Proper care of the eyes, diet, baths, exercise, etc., 
Tells how you can cure yourself at home of 
Blindness resulting from, 

Cataracts, 

Optic nerve diseases, 

Glaucoma, 

Iritis and stenosis of the tear duct, 

Opacities, secums, sears and films, 

Eye strain and hemorrhage of retina, 

Granulated lids and pannus, 

Pterygium, and all other eye diseases. 


Easily and at small expense 
In from one to three months. 


Some Symptoms of Serious Eye Troubles 


Dimness of vision, 

Seeing spots, ete., dance before the eyes. 

The atmosphere seems smoky and foggy. 

Seeing better some days than others. 

Seeing better sideways than straight forward. 

Seeing better in the evening or early morning than 
at midday. 

Seeing objects double or multiplied. 

Seeing a halo or circle about a lamp light. 

Pain in or about the eyes. 

Constant or periodic headaches. 

If you have any of the above apmetome 

You should consult me at once 

[t may save your sight. 


| WANT the name of every 


OREN ONEAL, a D., Suite 182, 52 Dearborn St., Chicago, U. S. A. 





HAVE for more than twenty years been 
Treating and euring all manner of 
eye troubles in all parts of the world, 
Besides sending my book 
Those who are afflicted in any way with their 
eyes are 
Welcome to my professional opinion free of charge 
Just write me a short history of your case 
As you understand it, and 
I be write youa personal letter of advice which, 


My }+-- § will be of great benefit to you. 

Here are the names of a few I have cured. 

Write them and convince yourself. 

Mrs. 8. C. Williard, Libertyville, Ill.,cured of Cata- 
racts of twenty years’ standing. William Cronoble, 
Winsl w, Ill., cured 10 years ago of Cataracts; Mrs 
E. M. Cooper, Ridgeway, Minn., cured of Stenosis 
of Tear Duct; Mrs. Herman Burdick, Ric shland 
Center, Wis., cured of Hemorrhage of the Retina: 
Albert J. Staley, Hynes, Los Angeles County, Cal., 
cured of Cataracts of 22 years’ standing; Mrs. C. H 
Sweetiand, Hamburg, lowa, cured of Paresis of 
Optie Nerve: Mrs. Julia Lambert, 29 Whitney St., 
Nashua, N. H., cured of Cataracts; Mrs. Emma | 
Carter, eustrike, Minn., cured of bad ease of 
Granulated Lids and Optic Nerve Paralysis of 22 

years’ standing; Mrs. A. P. Rifle, 78 Niagara St. 
uffalo, N. Y., Cataracts. 

I —- such cases asthe above in the patient’s own 

ome, cael; quickly, and at little expense. 

IfI p not fulfill every promise I make to you, I will 

refund every cent you pay me. 
This liberal offer may mean much toyou. The book 
and advice may be all that is necessary to effect 
a cure. 

I do not ask you to send any money, and you are in 
no way obligated by getting my advice. Send 
for the book today. Address 
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Borden’s Eagle Brand 


CONDENSED MILK 


Leads the World 


The Old Camper ‘ Ty The Mother’s Friend 
has for forty-five years had : | when nature’s supply fails, 
one article in his supply— aye BORDEN is Borden’s Eagle Brand 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- FOGT PS on GEN Condensed Milk. It is a 
densed Milk. It gives to a tts, cow's milk adapted to in- 
soldiers, sailors, hunters, a sie fants, according to the high- 
campers and miners a daily AE ae est scientific methods. An 
comfort “like the old home. Qeseeee tt Z infant fed on Eagle Brand 
Delicious in coffee, tea and OLE will show a steady gain in 
chocolate. weight. 








The name BORDEN stands supreme for Quality 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 


New York City 
Originators of Condensed Milk. Established 1857. 














come | 


HOTEL BELLECLAIRE 


BROADWAY and 77th STREET 
NEW YORK 

















a. .-4 > ami f. ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
one | 
ichland 


LUXURIOUSLY FURNISHED ROOMS for permanent and _ transient 
guests at moderate prices. Orchestra of solo players, 6 p. m. till 1 a. m. 
RESTAURANT, PALM ROOM AND CAFE gens of artistic perfection. 





mma i Cuisine and service really delightful. YOU will say so. 

case 8 

aby A SPECIAL FEATURE is our after-theatre suppers. Billiard parlors 
—— for ladies is another pleasant feature. Original with the BELLECLAIRE 
u, I will is the refined vaudeville every Thursday evening. Our gallery of beautiful 
; : paintings, valued at $50,000, is open evening to visitors. Affability and cour- 
he treet | fai] tesy guaranteed from every Belleclaire employee. 

yu are in 

Bend 

— MILTON ROBLEE, Proprietor. 
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Pocket Irving Absolutely Free 


In order to inaugurate a “new era” for the OVERLAND MONTHLY 
and start an avalanche of subscriptions to our magazine, we have joined 
hands with Eastern magazine houses and this magnificent offer is the result: 

WASHINGTON IRVING’S WORKS, ABSOLUTELY FREE (express 
prepaid) to those subscribing for the following magazines: 

PUBLIC OPINION, one year, price............... $4.00 THE CRITIC, ome year..............00..+00+- $2.00 
OVERLAND MONTHLY, one year, price........... $1.50 iiccctsddunpsctetstelecanen $7.50 
: is the cream—the substance—of 3,000 dailies, weeklies, 
Public Opinion and monthlies. Every copy is elaborately illustrated. 
The 52 issues comprise nearly 2,000 pages of reading matter, over 1,000 
illustrations—portraits of men and women of the hour—and 500 reproduc- 
tions of the cleverest cartoons—alone worth the price of the combination. 
is the best guide to the book-buyer, the best illustrated of 
The Critic all literary publications, the best printed periodical in the 
United States. The Critic for 1904—the most valuable, the most entertain- 
ing, the most authoritative of all literary magazines—will be better than 
ever before. 














THE PREMIUM: 

under its new management, is adding rapidly to 
The Overland Monthly its circulation. It is continually adding new fea- 
tures, and as the only illustrated literary magazine in the West it is con- 
stantly offering unheard of inducements to new subscribers. The OVER- 
LAND MONTHLY is nearly forty years old, and is a monthly visitor in 
over fifty thousand Western homes. 


The Pocket Irving is an exquisite handy-volume (size 54%4x3™%) set f 


of Irving’s Belles-Lettres, handsomely bound 
in maroon ribbed silk, gold stamped on side and back. Over 
4,000 pages of clear, beautiful type on good quality paper. 
The set is an ornament to any library shelves or reading table. 
It is sold by subscription direct from the publishers at $12.00 
Anticipating a rush on the part of the literary public, 
and as the number cf sets at our disposal is limited, we 
urge all those wishing to take advantage of our offer 
to mail us the coupon below by return mail, with 
check or money order, only for $7.50, and we will 
forward Pocket Irving at once (express prepaid) 
and enter your name for the magazines. 


Overland Monthly Co. 
320 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 





OVERLAND 
MONTHLY 
co. 










GENTLEMEN: 
Inclosed find $7.50 to 
pay for one_ years 
subscription to “Public 
Opinion,” “The Critic” 
an “The Overland 
Monthly,” with the under- 
standing that Iam to receive 
a set Of “Pocket Irving as 4 
premium. 
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= Buvivun pain instautly relieved—entre 
= bunion permanently removed with the 
self-adjusting 


FISCHER BUNION 
SHOE FILLER 


Positively cures bunions, sore toe- 
oints, corrects deformed feet and 
eeps shoes in propershape. Itissoft — , ; é 
liable, comfortable, and should be Made of the best materials obtainable. 
ought with a new pair of shoes. z aity Constructed on simple, mechanical 
$1 a Pair at all Shoe Dealers cee agree ange. 

Sizes for men’s and women’s F a tothe a ag neato 

shoes. i 
8 ; Holds the shade firmly and perma- 
Write for “The Passing nently. 
of the Bunion” tq = ; Shades mounted on the genuine Harts- 
FISCHER & . oe 5 ~ horn Shade Roller look better and 


last longer. 


= BRONENKANT mS Z ; “i Saves time, trouble and money. 








Avoid substitutes. Look for auto- 
graph 
signa- 
ture of 
on label, All dealers. 


TIN ROLLERS. 
WOOD ROLLERS. 





























If your shoe dealer does not handle the 
Filler, he can get it for you from his 
jobber. 








Union Photo Engraving Co. 





WE MAKE PRINTING PLATES AND WE MAKE 


A SPECIALTY OF MAKING THEM RIGHT 











142-144-146 UNION SQUARE AVENUE, SAN FRANCISCO 
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PHLIMATISY 


CAN BE-CURED 


Here is one physician who has really conquered Rheuma | 
tism in its various forms. Years of study as a Specialist 
devoted to this dread disease, have made sure his 
phenomenal success by curing many of the most stub- 
born cases. To help you realize that the above state- 
ment is true, we will forward on application, a trial box 
of Dr. Whitehall’s Rheumatic Cure, absolutely free, thus 
assuring you immediate relief, demonstrating the fact 
that your Rheumatism can be cured at home, easily, 
simply, pleasantly, and at trifling cost. Sold by all 
druggists. Price 50centsa box. Address 


THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO. 179 Main St., South Bend, Ind. 








Reduced Rates 


to and from the East on household goods 
Write or call nearest office 


BEKINS VAN & STORAGE COMPANY 


11 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 244 8. Broad- 
way, Los Angeles. 95 Washington St., Chicago 














| WILL TEACH YOU one new coin trick 
and one new ecard trick for 20 cents, or 
either for 10 cents. i will pend K 
OF CARDS OR COIN TRICKS.,’’ 
180 p. 25 cents each, and include illustrated 
Catalogue of 240 tricks free with order. 
Learn at home. Amaze your friends. 
Mystify startle and entertain. 


ROBERT WASSMANN, 


MAGI 


Instructor in Magic, 2270. Webster Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 








Avoid that Tired Feeling - WEAR A 
Bunker Hill Suspensory 


® W(ItFits — No Buckles to irritate 

H Does Not Chafe Seamless Sack 

CanbeKeptCiean Is Adjustable 

Y ( Sliding Loop Adj’tm’t Is Durable 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST 


Or will be sent postpaid on rece! 
of prices named as follows 


277A Linen, -. 277B Silk, 85. 
TTF Par'n "S’k , $1.00 277¢ Fanoy 
ilk, $1.25 271E French Silk, $1.50 
‘2770 Double Silk Pouch, ‘$2.00 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED A8S0O- 
LUTELY OR MONEY REFUNDED. B8UN- 
KER HILL — SENT FREE. 


write ror FREE soox.er on 
EXCELSIOR TRUSSES, PARAGON ABDOMI- 
NAL SUPPORTERS T-SHOULDER BRACES, 

INDESTRUCTIBLE ELASTIC HOSIERY. 


THE OHIO TRUSS CO., 28E, Sth '¢., CINCINNATI, 0. 
10 men in each state to travel, tack 


WANTED—in2 and distribute circulars and 


samples of our goods. Salary $60.000 per_month, 
$3.00 per day for expenses. KUHLMAN CO., Dept. H. 
Atlas Block, Chicago. 











Tract You STENOGRAPHY fn Sesiess 


Beck, Suite 17, No. 110 W. 34th St., New York 





SOUVENIR POSTALS. Mustrsted Post, Cant Vow 
o” interest west of the Rockies. 25centsadozen. Cat- 


alogue 26and samples for 6 cents. California Novelty 
Co. 20th and Mission Sts., San Francisco. 
send for our illustrated catalog 


WOMEN free. Ladies Toilette Supply Co. 


752 Garfield Block, Clyde, Illinois. 
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California Combinations 
For 1904 


COMBINATION NUMBER ONE 
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For California one year 
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Our Price For the Four 


$3.60 
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